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A Plea for Emphasizing the Human 
Element in Our Public Libraries.* 
Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, D. D., Trenton, N. J. 

It is an essential thing to discover a 
common ground upon which we may all 
stand—the librarian, the trustee, and the 
users of libraries. The humanity of the 
trustee and of the library patrons is a 
matter of common knowledge. It is a 
fact too apparent for argument. It is 
from no Olympian abode, real or as- 
sumed, that these survey the world of 
men and things. The trustee in obeying 
the behests of his master, the librarian, 
and the reader of books, or the searcher 
after knowledge in his contact with the 
august dispenser of information, realize 
fully their ignorance and their helpless- 
ness. In his presence they know them- 
selves to be poor, finite creatures groping 
their way painfully across the surface of 
things, What they require for their en- 
couragement is not so much information, 
or even guidance, as the assurance of 
sympathetic interest. They want to feel 
the librarian is a man of like passions 
to themselves, able to be touched with 
the feeling of their infirmities. They do 
not want a mere walking encyclopedia, 
but rather a being of flesh and blood 
whose pulses throb in unison with their 
own. 

A story is told of the late Bishop of 
Connecticut, John Williams. The bishop, 
after a sermon preached in a country 
church, was approached by one of the 


*Condensed from address before the library 
meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., March 16, 1907. 
It is regrettable that the whole address, full of 
wit and wisdom, cannot be given here, for lack 
ot space. 


parishioners, an aged agriculturist of 
bucolic appearance, who greeted him 
warmly and proceeded to address him 
as follows: 

“Bishop, I heerd you preach nigh 
forty years ago and that sermon made 
so much impression upon me that I have 
never forgotten it unto this day.” 

“Ah! indeed,” responded the bishop, 
a smile of gratification upon his face. 

“What was the subject of the ser- 
mon?” 

“I dunno exactly what the subject 
was,” replied the farmer, “but it was the 
best sermon I ever heerd.” 

“Can’t you tell me where the text was, 
what the sermon was about?” 

The Bishop’s admirer paused a mo- 
ment, scratched his white pate and then 
shook his head. 

“I don’t remember ‘bout that. All I 
know is you said ‘theology and religion 
warn’t the same by a durn sight. ” 

Which things are a parable. 

The librarian misses his highest func- 
tion when he contents himself with in- 
dicating where certain information may 
be found, or dismisses his questioner 
with the usual stereotyped and perfunc- 
tory reply. He has given theology and 
hence, however correct the information 
conveyed, he has quenched enthusiasm 
and left the questioner cold. By taking 
a little more trouble, by not forgetting 
the human side of the questioner and his 
emotional needs, the librarian might have 
aroused a keener curiosity, a deeper in- 
terest, a more permanent satisfaction and 
thus gained for himself and his institu- 
tion a fuller appreciation and a lasting 
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gratitude. What the parishioner longs to 
find in his pastor is a loving brother of 
the soul, a guide, philosopher and friend. 
He wants the pastor to give himself and 
not any less human substitute. I take it 
that the librarian can do in the intel- 
lectual sphere what the pastor can do 
in the religious, either draw men to him 
with the cords of a man, or repel them 
by an attitude of reserve and coldness. 
The average parishioner does not much 
care whether his pastor is a learned theo- 
logian or not.. He may be gratified by 
the knowledge that his pastor is popu- 
larly regarded as a man of learning and 
-scholarly attainments, but he will only 
love him and realize his helpfulness as he 
is conscious of the existence of a bond 
of brotherly sympathy. So precisely, I 
take it, it is with the librarian and the 
library patron. The library patron 
knows nothing and cares less about the 
machinery of the library and the techni- 
cal acquirements of the librarian. It is 
enough for him if he finds in the library 
an institution providing material for 
satisfying his intellectual needs and in 
the librarian a friendly and courteous 
person who exhibits a willingness to af- 
ford him the advice and guidance which 
he craves. 

He wants a sympathetic father confes- 
sor who will listen patiently to the un- 
burdening of his soul—who will not dis- 
dain to hear a candid confession of his 
ignorance, who will warn him of the 
dangers and pitfalls which beset him tn 
the vast wilderness of books, and who 
will point out to him the path of true 
knowledge and wisdom. A _ confession 
of human weakness on the librarian’s 
part, a humble declaration that he himself 
does not know everything, that he him- 
self is also a fellow struggler along the 
rugged highway of knowledge, will be 
the certain means of establishing a right 
relationship between the two. 

On the other hand, from the librarian’s 
standpoint, the injunction to “suffer fools 
gladly” will seem a counsel of perfection 
impossible of attainment. The demands 
upon a librarian’s time are so pressing, 


- but they that are sick.” 
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the urgency of necessary duties is so im- 
mediate that to spend precious minutes 
harkening to the inconsequential utter- 
ances of the average library patron will 
seem a shameful waste, yet it is precisely 
such cases that call for sympathetic treat- 
ment. “The whole need not a physician 
The man of 
culture will make small demands upon 
a librarian’s time or energies. He usu- 
ally knows just what he wants and is 
able to find it for himself. It is the un- 
educated or the partially educated, the 
intellectual proletariat, who most need 
the services of the librarian and ought 
to call forth his human sympathies. It 
was the Pharisees who in their self- 
righteousness and conceit. declared that 
“the multitude which knoweth not the 
law is accursed,” who were visited with 
the severest condemnation, ‘Woe unto 
you Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites, for ve 
tithe mint, anise and cummin, and neglect 
the weightier matters of the law, truth, 
justice and mercy.” The Pharisees, be 
it observed, were not rebuked for their 
tithing of these petty things—such was 
a proper enough task, only it was a duty 
wholly subordinate to one which was 
primary and fundamental. The librarian 
who is so engrossed with the machinery 
of his business as to begrudge the time 
given to aiding the least of those craving 
his attention and sympathy has not, it is 
safe to say, the root of the matter in him. 
With all his technical knowledge he is 
really of less use to the community than 
a man of half his intellectual vigor and 
scholastic training, who is at the same 
time endowed with a friendly and sym- 
pathetic nature. It is charity or love 
which shall cover the multitude of sins. 
The librarian who holds the most ad- 
vanced and enlightened views regarding 
the technique of his profession, who is 
familiar, if such a thing were possible, 
with the contents of all the books upon 
the shelves and who yet lacks the 
human touch, is a dead weight around 
the neck of his institution. , 
No reasonable person expects that a 
librarian shall be an encyclopedia of 
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facts. At the utmost he is supposed only 
to be able to point out where information 
on any subject can be had. As Bishop 
Creighton puts it, “his object is to know 
where -knowledge is to be found rather 
than to possess knowledge itself.” He 
should be a channel or conduit for con- 
veying information to others. 

The extent to which a librarian of a 
free city library may make himself a real 
power in the community can hardly be 
realized. I do not hesitate to assert that 
the right man can make himself the most 
conspicuously helpful personage in the 
whole city; his influence may be made 
to dominate the thinking of all classes. 
But this end can only be attained as the 
librarian is or learns to be a close stu- 
dent of human nature. Mere knowledge, 


we are informed, “puffeth up,” while 
charity, which is merely another term for 
brotherly interest in the human beings 
about us, furnishes a key to the unlock- 
ing of many mysteries. To know books 


is well, to know human beings for whom 
books are written and collected is better. 
There are some who act as though men 
were made for libraries and not libraries 
for men. 

I am quite prepared to believe that the 
suspicious atmosphere pervading the 
library of a score or more years ago, 
exists no longer. Experiences that 1 
have had of recent years assure me that 
a better spirit universally prevails. In- 
deed, I may confess that the attentions I 
have received in libraries have sometimes 
been too assiduous. I have been em- 
barrassed by the multitude and richness 
of the authorities placed at my disposal. 
When I have asked for bread I have been 
presented with a whole bakery; when I 
have expressed an appetite for fish I 
have been offered specimens of the whole 
piscatorial tribe. I hardly dare venture 
to ask a simple question of the librarian 
of Trenton, for he immediately proceeds 
to hire a wheelbarrow and dump its con- 
tents on my doorsteps. There is such a 
thing as an embarrassment of riches, and 
I fancy that the modern librarian often 
errs in providing too much material for 
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his clients. He is so anxious to be help- 
ful that he sometimes provides a diet that 
is certain, if sampled, to give indigestion. 
What the reader needs is his portion of 
meat in due season and not to be gorged 
until he can neither see nor think. 

I have read somewhere that a librarian 
himself cannot be expected to read books, 
that if he attempts to do so he is ruined 
for his real work. He should, I suppose, 
be a sort of human card catalogue or 
ready reference able to supply others 
with the information as to where knowl- 
edge may be found, which knowledge he 
himself can never hope to attain. I can- 
not conceive, for my part, how one who 
is making no progress himself can be a 
cause of progress in others. A librarian 
who never really reads a book himself 
must, it seems to me, be a blind guide. 
If he does not seek to refresh his own 
soul from time to time by drinking 
deeply of the pure waters of literature, 
how can he divine the geod from the 
bad, the spurious from the real. 

A librarian ought to love good litera- 
ture and steep his soul in it. I venture 
to believe that doing this is as much 
a part of his business and tends as fully 
to making him efficient and helpful as 
studying the latest catalogues and mak- 
ing himselt familiar with the bibliog- 
raphy of his profession. 

Speaking of the bibliography of the 
librarian’s profession, judging from the 
volumes submitted to me as_ possibly 
helpful and suggestive in the preparation 
of this paper, I confess to finding them 
singularly dreary and uninspiring. [ can 
well understand how one who gave him- 
self exclusively to the study of such 
works might eventually lose the human 
qualities which he _ once possessed. 
Among much which to me is inconse- 
quential where it is not incomprehensible, 
I find certain illuminating information, 
information desirable to be placed before 
trustees engaged in the delicate task of 
selecting a librarian. In the volume from 
which I now proceed to quote under the 
heading “physical qualifications of a 
librarian,” appears this esoteric advice: 
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The physical qualifications of a libra- 
rian should include good health, freedom 
from any deformity, defect or incurable 
disease. 

I submit now, that the information 
here given is alone worth the price of 
the volume. If I am ever called upon in 
my capacity as a trustee, to choose a 
librarian (and may that day be far dis- 
tant) I shall remember the advice here 
afforded. Such advice, I opine, may 
also be invaluable in many other in- 
stances, If I were seeking to engage 
a sexton for my church, or to negotiate 
the purchase of a mule, I am certain 1 
could do no better than to give heed 
carefully to this authority, for I have 
an assured conviction that he is speaking 
words of truth and soberness. Surely 
upon reflection it would be a mistake to 
select for a librarian one who suffered 
from ill health, such as would preclude 
his attendance upon his duties more than 
10 months out of 12. I can also 
understand that a librarian who had a 
club-foot, or was a hunchback, might not 
for many reasons be desirable, while 
such afflictions as walking typhoid or 
locomotor-ataxia would not necessarily of 
themselves prove a recommendation. I 
fancy that the valuable work from which 
I am quoting is perhaps quite well known 
to you. I will not, therefore, weary you 
by any further excerpts, except to remark 
that I note just 10 points set forth as 
practical qualifications. Of these there 
are two particularly which strike me as 
interesting—No. 2 and No. to. No. 2 
reads as follows: 

A wide knowledge of English and for- 
eign bibliography and literature and an 
intimate knowledge of the contents of 
modern books, especially those which 
are technical, scientific and historical. 

Mark you, the knowledge called for 
must be wide, intimate and exact, and it 
must embrace not only English bibliog- 
raphy and literature but foreign as well. 
The candidate for a library position must 
have not only this quality of knowledge 
in respect to all modern books, but 
especially in the case of those which are 
“technical, scientific and historical.” 


I gasp for breath. And this is called 
a practical qualification. What then are 
the theoretical qualifications? Moreover, 
it is stated that a candidate should be be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 50. If the 
provision regarding age were to read be- 
tween the ages of 500 and 1000, the state- 
ment would be sufficiently astounding— 
but from two and one-half to five dec- 
ades. Prodigious! Gentlemen, I pros- 
trate myself before you in the very dust. 
I humbly acknowledge myself unworthy 
to kiss the hem of your garments. In 
the presence of those to whom universal 
knowledge is a practical requirement be- 
fore they are even to enter upon their 
professional career, the rest of us are but 
as the brute beasts who want discourse 
of reason. Why am I here? Does the 
same sun deign to shine upon both of us? 
Truly ye are divine creatures of an- 
other sphere to whom it has been given 
for a season to inhabit human bodies 
and glorify this planet with the infinitude 
of your intellectual attainments. I pass 
now to qualification No. 10, “General 
culture, tact and courtesy.” 

The first provision seems a trifle tauto- 
logical: Surely, a being who can be 
imagined as possessing the qualifications 
set forth in No. 2 may be properly sup- 
posed to have general culture, if not to 
exude it at every pore. We have left 
“tact and courtesy.” These are the very 
last qualificatidns deemed requisite for 
the librarian by the authority we have 
been studying, and I have labored in 
vain if I have failed to make it clear that 
these human or humane qualities, “tact 
and courtesy,” are to my personal think- 
ing, the most important part of all, dis- 
cernment and helpfulness, in a word 
human sympathy; these are surely es- 
sential qualifications for librarians as for 
other and less exalted persons whose mis- 
sion it is to serve their fellows. 

Sympathy never faileth, Whether 
there be references they shall fail, 
whether there be queries they shall cease, 
whether there be books they shall be 
taken away. And now abideth knowl- 
edge, industry, sympathy, these three, but 
the greatest of these is sympathy. 

















The Library as the Educational Center 
of a Town 


Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of circulating depart- 
ment New York public library 

In using this expression it is not in- 
tended to imply that the library is, or 
should be, the only place in a town 
where educational processes are going 
on—perhaps not even the principal 
place. The center of a circle is not 
the whole circle; its area is zero, it is 
simply a point so related to other parts 
of the figure as to give it supreme 
importance. The center of a wheel, 
through: which the axle passes, is not 
the whole wheely but around it the 
whole wheel turns. So the educational 
functions of a town library, while they 
may not bulk large in a_ catalog, 
should be so related to those of other 
institutions in the community as to give 
it peculiar importance and authority. 

It is not necessary here to remark 
that education is what its name im- 
plies—a drawing out, a development of 
potentialities. Because it is this. and 
only this, it will never make a Shakes- 
peare or a Newton out of one who has 
it not “in him,” as the idiom so well 
runs, to become one or the other. Be- 
cause it is this, there are men who do 
have in them potentialities of useful- 
ness, perhaps even of greatness, but 
who for lack of it, die undeveloped; 
“mute” and “inglorious.” 

From the moment when the new- 
born babe feels the contact of the outer 
world, through his organs of sense, that 
contact begins to develop his possibili- 
ties. Here education begins, and it 
-ceases only with the stoppage of all 
functions at death. When it has gone 
on so far that a contact is established 
with other human minds, this develop- 
ment takes a special turn that differen- 
tiates it from anv training that the 
lower animals receive—that makes it a 
link in the education of the race. Still 
further is this accentuated when the 
child begins to have access to -the 
printed records of the race in the shape 
of books. 

Books, or no books, his educational 
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development goes on, at home, among 
his playmates, in his chosen work in 
shop, farm or office, but the use of 
books gives it a wider relationship— 
a broader outlook. This relation of 
our formal intellectual records to edu- 
cation, which is emphasized especially 
during the period of attendance at 
school or college, makes a storehouse of 
books of peculiar value and importance 
to a community. Especially should the 
existence of such a collection direct 
the attention of every person in the 
community to the fact that the use of 
books to develop the mind and broaden 
the possibilities does not properly end 
with the close of the school life. It 
is the misfortune of the school, in too 
many instances, that its work engen- 
ders a hatred of books instead of a 
love for them. Play, we are told, is 
“work that you don’t have to do.” 
It is the merit of the library that there 
is no compulsion about its use. We 
dislike what is forced upon us, but 
the study which is the hardest of work 
in a school may become recreation 
when one is free to follow the line of 
inclination among the books of a well- 
made collection. In this way the post- 
scholastic education, if we may call it 
so, which lasts as long as the life, is 
kept in touch with the written records, 
instead of casting those records aside 
and ‘proceeding haphazard wholly on 
so-called “practical” lines. The teach- 
ers express this, when they admit the 
public library at all into the educational 
pantheon, by saying that it may “con- 
tinue the work of the school.” This 
is a one-sided way of looking at the 
matter—as one-sided as it would be to 
say that the function of the school is 
to prepare people for the use of the 
public library—a statement no less and 
no more true than the other. The 
proper way to put it is that the school 
and the library have closely related ed- 
ucational functions, both employing: 


largely the written records of previous 
attainment, but the school concentrating 
its influence on a short period of pe- 
culiar susceptibility, with the aid of en- 
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forced personal discipline and exposi- 
tion, while the library works without 
such opportunities, but also freed from 
these limitations. Thus the library uses 
books as a means of development, not 
without the aid of personal influence, 
but without taskmasters; not without 
discipline, but without compulsion. Dur- 
ing the vears of school attendance, it 
works with the school, and it recog- 
nizes the fact that its use is a habit 
best acquired early. This is the reason 
for our separate rooms for children, 
with their special collections and 
trained assistants, and also for our 
efforts to co-ordinate the child’s reading 
with his school work. We are not 
trying to set up a rival educational sys- 
tem, which by its superior attractive- 
ness may divert the attention of the 
child from school; we are merely see- 
ing that our young people may become 
accustomed to use books properly, to 
love them dearly and to look upon the 
place where they are housed as in some 
sense an intellectual refuge through life. 

This closeness of contact with a 
public collection of books is largely a 
modern idea. 

In ancient times the safeguarding 
and preservation of the _ individual 
book was. far more important than it 
is to-day. Greater public security, and 
especially the improvement in methods 
of duplication, have now made_ such 
care unnecessary, except in the case of 
volumes kept as curiosities, or for oc- 
casional use. The book that does the 
most for popular education is not kept 
behind bars, but sent out broadcast 
for free use, shortly perishing in the 
flesh to be reincarnated in  iresh 
paper, type and binding. Sending out 
books for home use has added enor- 
mously to the educational value of the 
library and to the good done by books— 
to the number of points of contact of 
mind with mind. Along the same line 
has been the development of subsidi- 
ary centers of distribution—branch li- 
braries, traveling libraries, delivery sta- 
tions. <All these have added to the 
tendency to look upon the public li- 


brary as a center of municipal educa- 
tion. In many communities it is be- 
ing looked to now as such a center in 
matters having no direct connection 
with books. It is a museum on a small 
scale; a lecture bureau; the maker, 
sometimes the publisher, of lists and 
bibliographies. In old times the local 
collector of minerals or of prints 
turned over his crystals or his pictures 
to the school; now, as likely as not, 
he gives them to the library. It is 
better that he should; for in the edu- 
cational life of the individual, the 
school comes and goes, but the li- 
brary goes on forever. 

It is this capacity of the modern li- 
brary to reach out beyond its own 
walls in many different directions that 
makes it proper for us to speak of it 
as a center. In a similar way the 
physicist speaks of centers of force. 
And as a body exerting attraction or 
repulsion—a magnetic pole, an electri- 
fied sphere, a gravitating particle—is 
surrounded by a field of force which 
is very real, though invisible, so there 
are invisible lines that connect such 
an intellectual center as the library with 
every interest in the community. We 
recognize this in our colloquial speech. 
Did vou never hear of a network of 
branch libraries? Yet on a map they 
show merely a system of dots. The 
network is formed of the commingling 
fields of force, which together enmesh 
the community in a web of intellectual 
influences. And as an ordinary force 
has two aspects, so the influences radi- 
ating from our library centers are di- 
rected both from and toward them. 
The up-to-date library strikes out to- 
ward every member of the community 
and it strives to draw each one to it- 
self. It sends its books into every home, 
its helpful aids to reading and to study, 
its library news and gossip in the local 
paper: but on the other hand, its cozy 
rooms, its well-stocked reference 
shelves, its willing and pleasant at- 
tendants, exert on every man, woman 
and child in the community an irtel- 
lectual attraction, and having let him 
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taste of the delights it has to offer 
sends him out again as a willing mis- 
sionary to lure in others. By such 
methods should the library strive to be 
a center of mental development in a 
community; by such methods is it suc- 


ceeding, for no other center can vie 


with it in the universality of its ap- 
peal, whether we follow the individual 
from birth to death, or regard the vari- 
ous members of a community as they 
exist at one specified time. 

But there is another sense in which 
the library should be and is able to 
serve as. the intellectual center of a 
community. A community’s moral and 
intellectual status is not simply the 
sum of that of its component members. 
This is true of all aggregates where 
the components are interrelated in any 
way. In all such cases the properties 
of the whole depend, it is true, on the 
properties of the components, but not 
by simple addition. The taste of com- 
mon salt is not the taste of sodium 
added to that of chlorine; the feelings, 
thoughts and acts of any aggregate of 
men may be quite different from those 
of the men taken individually. This 
is true whether the aggregate be sim- 
ply a body of spectators in a theater, 
mutually related only by the fact of 
their common presence in the place, or 
an association, or the members of a 
municipal community. The human ag- 
gregate is in all cases less advanced 
than the individual; it is more primi- 
tive in its emotions, its morals, its acts. 
This might be expected, since the for- 
mal group, of whatever kind, began its 
evolution later than the individual. A 
community’s moral sense is thus less 
advanced than that of its members; it 
will lie, swindle and steal, when they 
would hesitate to do so; it will resort 
to violence sooner than they. Its intel- 
lectual ability is also less; its business 
transactions are looser; its appreciation 
of artistic values is inferior. 

The education of a group of men, as 
a group, is thus something different 
from the education of its individual 


members. In the case of a loose group, 
such as an audience, it could not be 
attempted; with a group dwelling to- 
gether and bound by ties of blood and 
common interest it is not only possible 
but quite worth while. 

Of course it must be understood 
that whatever educates the individual 
also helps to educate the community; 
but when, as is almost always the case, 
the community lags behind, something 
may be done to bring its ideals, feel- 
ings and acts nearer to the individual 
standard, even without altering the lat- 
LER: 

Now we have already been reminded 
by Prof. Vincent of Chicago  uni- 
versity that the library may act as the 
social memory; the town library should 
therefore be emphatically the municipal 
memory. And as memory is the basis 
of our intellectual life, so a communal 
memory of this kind will serve as the 
basis of the community’s intellectual 
life and as a means through which it 
may be fostered and advanced. As 
the individual looks back with interest 
on his own personal history and re- 
freshes his recollection by means of 
family portraits, old letters, diaries, 
scrap-books and material of all kinds, 
so the community should retain con- 
sciousness of the continuity of its own 
history by keeping in the public library 
full records of similar import—files of 
all local publications, printed memora- 
bilia of all kinds, material for local 
history, even to the point of imagined 
triviality; even private letters, when 
these bear in any way on the com- 
munity life. The legal and _ political 
history, or, at least, its dry bones, is 
locked up in the official archives of 
the town or city; we need, in addition, 
an intellectual and social hall of rec- 
ords out of which the delver in local 
history may clothe this skeleton with 
flesh and_ blood. 

A man with a memory has the basis 
for a mind and a conscience; so a 
community with this kind of a collective 
memory is much more apt than another 
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to develop collective intelligence and 
collective morality, It may be asserted, 
not as a figure of speech, but as cold 
fact, that a community whose citizens 
look back upon an honorable history 
with records preserved in an accessible 
place, ought to be much less likely to 
sanction a trolley steal or to wink at 
official graft. 

In a recent striking address, Prof. 
William James has called attention to 
the importance of the things that may 
serve to unlock stores of reserve energy. 
When the runner’s fatigue has in- 
creased up to a certain point he all 
at once gets, as we say, his “second 
wind’’—something enables him to draw 
on a reserve energy. These reserves, 
Prof. James tells us, we all pos- 
sess, especially in matters of the in- 
tellect and morals; they may be un- 
locked by ideas, sentiments or objects. 
The ideas represented by such phrases— 
catchwords, if you choose to call them 
so—as love, mother, home, liberty, 
church, the old flag, righteousness, civic 
duty—have had a power in setting en- 
ergy free and accomplishing results, 
that is beyond estimation. In regard- 
ing the library as a center of munici- 
pal education we make it a storehouse 
of objects and records, with their as- 
sociated ideas and sentiments, that are 
competent to act in just this way. A 
man who feels that he is a “citizen of 
no mean city,” who has been made to 
realize it from earliest childhood. 
whose mind turns habitually to the store- 
house that has done most to make him 
realize it, is a nobler man, and the com- 
munity of which he is a part is a nobler 
community, than if such a place were 
non-existent, or if its records and as- 
sociations were scattered and unheeded. 
This is a most cogent reason for mak- 
ing the library the intellectual center 
of the town, as the town hall is the 
political and the church the religious 
center; for seeing in it not alone a col- 
lection of books, however good. that 
are given out to those who ask for 
them, but a means for guiding and 
leading the town’s intellectual progress, 


for turning it from trivialities to what 
is worth while, caring for the chil- 
dren’s reading, stimulating public 
thought by lectures, endeavoring, by 
every legitimate means to attract to- 
ward it the public eye in regard to all 
things that contribute to individual and 
civic development. 

The most important part of our edu- 
cation, says Emil Reich, we gain after 
we are 25 years old. We cannot pre- 
vent the acquisition of such a _post- 
graduate education by every young 
man and young woman in the town. 
The question is not: Shall the mind 
be trained? Shall character be devel- 
oped? It is rather, How and by what 
means shall the development go on? 
Under what auspices shall it take place 
and toward what end shall it point? 
Shall it deal in trivialities and end in 
vacuity? Shall it impart insincerity, 
dishonesty; uncleanliness? Shall its 
product be a useless citizen, an indiffer- 
ent one, a positively harmful one? 

The answers to these questions de- 
pend on the home, the church, the 
school—a score, perhaps, of minor civic 
societies. Let us at the very center of 
the town’s mental and moral life erect 
an institution, which, having as_ its 
basal object the collection, preserva- 
tion and popularization of the records 
of what has been worth’ while in the 
past, may serve also as a support to 
what is good in the present, and a 
ladder on which the community may 
mount to still better things in the 
future. Is this too large, too serious 
a view to take of the importance of 
the public library? That will depend 
on what we choose to make of it—a 
mere pile of books to be turned over 
by the passerby. or a true center of 
municipal education. 


The people, great and small, of whom 
Mrs Kate Douglas Wiggin writes, grow 
into beings in the summer months it 
Quillcote, her quaint old home of colonial 
date and style, set among its arching elms 
in the village of Hollis, Me. It is an 
ideal spot for creating real people. 
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Free Public Libraries as Promoters of 
Subscription Libraries " 


Charles Knowles Bolton, librarian Boston 
Athenzum, Boston 


A few evenings ago I dined with two 
friends in a town near Boston. The con- 
versation turned to recent novels, and I 
was surprised to note with what bitter- 
ness they referred to the local public 
library. I heard from them that the 
library policy was to buy “only the best” 
fiction, and that the librarian had stated 
her personal desire to have the trustees 
eventually bar all fiction not a year in 
print. 

This is not a new subject to librarians, 
but I was at once interested to see its ef- 
fect upon my friends. My host is a uni- 
versity professor and his wife, versed in 
several languages, has lived much abroad. 
They are religious people, and they shun 
the vulgar in literature. But they re- 
sented a policy in the public library that 
cut them off from books which are being 
read and discussed in society. They held 
that the limited number of novels pur- 
chased might satisfy persons who read 
merely for amusement, but that the selec- 
tion was not broad and catholic enough 
to meet the needs of intelligent people. 

Nor did they blame the trustees, since 
they had the librarian’s own word that 
the trustees were more liberal than she 
would be if given full power in the 
matter. 

I was asked what we do at our pro- 
prietary Library, and replied that in the 
spring when tired people desire novels, 
and when the publishers issue them in 
plenty, we buy liberally to satisfy our 
proprietors ; we do not mean to buy trash, 
nor, on the other hand, do we mean to 
shield the public too conscientiously from 
the appeal of the enticing outer world. 

My friends said: We are tired of 
being “educated” by a librarian with 
whose standard of culture we are not in 
sympathy, and as soon as we can afford 
a share we shall join a_ proprietary 
library. 

Now to the point. We all agree that 
a policy of buying all novels would be as 
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unwise as a policy of having no novels. 
Where shall we draw our line? I am 
coming to the conviction that we have 
gone too far in the direction of education 
by exclusion—or shall I say by seclusion? 

The policy which sends the well-to-do, 
intellectual portion of the community 
into the proprietary or subscription 
library is suicidal, It fosters class dis- 
tinction and weakens the interest of the 


. prosperous tax-payers in the public 


library which they are called upon to 
maintain. Could any course on the part 
of trustees and librarian be more unwise 
than to alienate influential citizens ? 

If the poor and ignorant (who cannot 
afford shares in proprietary libraries) are 
to be the only frequenters of our public 
libraries a century from now, what will 
be the position of librarians in their com- 
munities ? 

In a broader sense this is a query as to 
whether the public librarian does not 
sometimes take himself too seriously— 
again an old familiar subject. I wonder 
if, after all, we do not need in our public 
libraries men and women with an out- 
look on the world and an administrative 
faculty quite as much as we _ need 
Minerva with her zxgis forever shielding 
her temptation-loving and tax-paying 
children. 


A Librarian’s Valentine 


[From One of an admiring Public to the 
Young Man who presides at the Information 
desk on Tuesday and Saturday nights.] 

O young man! ! 
Thou art a wonder! ! ! 
Yea, a marvel in the eyes of the 

Public! ! ! ! 

Thou knowest all things ; 

Thou even knowest how to conceal 
That which thou dost not know! 
Thy brain contains all knowledge 
Pertaining to the Institution 
Whereof thou art an appendage 
And an ornament. 

Thou knowest the books, 

The publishers thereof and the dates. 
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Thou knowest of what they teach 

And the secret places where they are kept ; 

Thou goest after them in these places; 

Thou even descendest into unknown 
regions 

To produce them, But if thou 

Canst not produce them, 

Wilily thou returnest with large informa- 
tion 

As to the great number of copies 

Already in circulation. 

Thou knowest this thing thou eruditely 

Callest the Card Catalogue ; 

Thou leadest the unwilling Public hither, 

And expoundest the meaning of the red 
letters, 

And the significance of the symbols 

In the left-hand corner. 

Thou recommendest a novel to the blush- 
ing maiden ; 

A treatise on the care of baby to the 
anxious 

Mother ; 

Thou conversest of science and art with 
the seer; 

Thou assistest thy colored brother 

In his Shakespearean researches ; 

Thou lendest thine aid to the small boy 

Earnestly looking for what he wants 

In the catalogue. 

Thou roamest the Open-shelf room 

Seeking The Clansman or Graustark. 

Thou pointest out the intricate way 

To the Return Desk— 

Yea, to the Registration Desk, 

And, to the thirsty, the fount of refresh- 
ment 

That abideth close by. 

I marvel at thee, young man! 

I marvel at thy wisdom! 

At the rapidity of thy movements, 

And the activity of thy brain. 

Thou art second: to none! 

Perchance thou art ill repaid 

In the filthy lucre of this world, 

But I know that thy soul soareth’ above 
it; 

And thou wilt surely get thy reward 

In heaven. The trouble is, 

That when thou goest after it, 

Thou wilt remain, 

And we, who are left here below, 

Will miss thee like EVERYTHING! ! !! 


Present Problems of Libraries in 
Canada* 


Norman Gurd, B. C. L., trustee of Public 
library, Sarnia, Ont. 


In reviewing the past year we find 
that considerable progress has been 
made in our libraries, but very much 
remains to be done before the libraries 
of Ontario are brought up to the 
standard set for the modern free public 
library. If our association meetings are 
to be of any assistance to us in our 
work, we must face our problems 
squarely, and discuss our faults, rather 
than our virtues. [ shall, therefore, 
confine my remarks to criticism of 
shortcomings, with suggestions as to 
the proper remedies to be applied. 

We have had an era of great material 
prosperity. Mr. Carnegie has scattered 
his wealth with lavish hand, and new 
library buildings are springing up every- 
where. 

It is very proper that we should de- 
vote a great deal of our attention to 
library plans, and endeavor to obtain 
for the communities which we serve thor- 
oughly modern and well-equipped build- 
ings, but we must not forget that the 
library consists of books, not bricks, 
and that a beautiful building is not es- 
sential to the library’s work. 

The standing of a library should be 
determined not by what it has, but by 
what it does. From those to whom 
much has been given much should be 
required. Garfield said that a_ log 
with Professor Hopkins at one end and 
a pupil at the other would fully con- 
stitute a university. The small library 
in an upstairs room, if the librarian 
and the board have the library spirit, 
may give better service to the people 
than the library housed in a magnificent 
building, but administered by an in- 
different and self-satisfied board. 

Another matter upon which great 
stress has been laid is the necessity of pro- 
viding properly qualified librarians for 
our libraries. Undoubtedly this is most 


important, but it is of equal importance 


*Presidential address at Ontario library asso- 
ciation, Toronto, April 1, 1907. 
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that we should have qualified library 
trustees, and this is a subject I have 
never heard discussed since I have at- 
tended meetings of the association. We 
have a very high ideal for the librarian. 
I heard a little boy, who was fond of 
big words, say to his sister, who was 
teasing him to spend a copper, “I won't 
spend it unless I see something elab- 
orate.” Our ideal librarian is perhaps 
a little too elaborate for the salary we 
pay. 

It may be that we regard the trus- 
tees as beyond the reach of criticism. 
I may, however, as a trustee, be per- 
mitted “to venture where the mere li- 
brarian would fear to tread. We find 
no fault with the method of appoint- 
ment of trustees under the Public li- 
braries act. The board appointed by 
the municipal council and the school 
boards should be, and generally is, 
fairly representative of all classes in 
the community. In the library the will 
of the board is supreme. They make 
the rules and regulations under which 
the library is administered. All pur- 
chases of books must be approved by 
them, and generally the whole control of 
the library is in their hands. It is 
therefore clear that the success of the 
library depends to a véry large extent 
upon the intelligent interest of the trus- 
tees in their work. It may, and some- 
times ‘does happen, that a zealous and 
efficient librarian is so handicapped by 
the ridiculous restrictions and absurd 
regulations of his board that he is un- 
able to carry into effect modern ideas 
which would immensely increase the 
usefulness of the library. 

The trustee, of course, has his own 
business to attend to, and it would be 
most unreasonable to expect him to be- 
come an expert in library administra- 
tion, but surely he can find time to read 
one, at least, of the library magazines. 
Pusric Lipraries (monthly) costs only 
one dollar a year. If our library trus- 
tees would read it regularly they would 
know what is going on in the library 
world, and would realize the impor- 


tance of the library’s work, and take a 
far deeper interest in the duties thev 
have undertaken. I could name large 
libraries into which no library maga- 
zine penetrates. 

Few of our libraries make any use 
of the pamphlets and lists sent them, 
or attempt to build up a private li- 
brary on library science—a necessity in 
every modern library. 

The bane of our libraries in the past 
has been that they have been isolated, 
each doing what seemed right in its 
own eyes, and for this state of affairs, 
the trustees are not alone to blame. 
The system of inspection, if one may 
call it a system, formerly in vogue was 
not only utterly inefficient, but was 
operated so as to give no encouragement 
to libraries in any attempt to better 
their conditions. 

The rules and regulations of many 
of our libraries are relics of this bar- 
baric age, and have become venerable 
in the eves of the trustee. We hear 
the axioms of modern library adminis- 
tration gravely disputed, dismissed with 
the snap of a finger as fads, because 
the forefathers of the library, when they 
drew up the rules years ago, knew 
nothing of them. 

Perhaps after all it is the sun and 
not the earth that moves. 

The ingenuity displayed in many li- 
braries in placing barriers between the 
people and their books is appalling. The 
open shelf is with many a scoffing and 
a by-word. Children are driven from 
the library by the absurd age limit. And 
persons applying for membership have 
to comply with red-tape rules and pay 
a fee for their cards, Then, too, how often 
are the walls of the library placarded 
with threatening notices. Thou shalt 
not is everywhere in evidence. The 
atmosphere is one of suspicion. It 
would seem as if the citizen who has 
the temerity to apply for the use of 
one of his own books is, in many of 
our libraries, barely tolerated, and his 
application is hedged round with re- 
strictions great and small. The suc- 
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cessful library must be conducted on 
other lines. In the first place, the at- 
mosphere should be one of hospitality 
and freedom. The rules should be only 
such as are absolutely necessary. The 
people should be made to feel that they 
are welcome and that the library be- 
longs to them, and is not the private 
property of the board. It has been well 
said that it is not for the advocates 
of freedom, but for those who would 
interpose barriers between the people 
and their books to justify their position. 

The report of the Inspector of Pub- 
lic Libraries for 1g06 is a most valuable 
document, and marks an era in library 
work in Ontario. It should be closely 
studied by every trustee. In it the in- 
spector takes his stand as an advocate 
of the most advanced methods in li- 
brary administration. Twenty-five of 
the leading Ontario libraries give a 
detailed description of their work. 
From this we learn that only six li- 
braries have a children’s room, six only 
have abolished the age limit, which de- 
bars children from the use of the 
books, and only 13 have open shelves. 
Only two libraries, Lindsay and Sar- 
nia, have a children’s room, no age 
limit and open shelves. Where there 
is an age limit it ranges from 12 to 16. 
It is disgraceful that 19 of our leading 
libraries should close their doors 
against the children. It would be in- 
teresting to hear from these libraries, 
some of which are represented here to- 
day, what reason they can advance in 
support of such a rule. It is true that 
some of these libraries state that while 
there is an age limit, the librarian is 
given discretion to admit, if he sees fit, 
any child to the privileges of the li- 
brary. This is begging the question. 
The child has rights in the library and 
is entitled to look for more than mere 
tolerance. What would be thought of 


a church taking the stand that it did 
not believe in the Sunday school, yet 
the children’s library bears the same re- 
lation to the adults’ library that the 
Sunday school does to the church. The 


neglect of this great work is a shame 
and reproach to us. It is to the trus- 
tees that we must look for the refor- 
mation of these abuses, as it is they 
who are responsible for their existence. 

We hear a great deal of complaint as 
to the amount of fiction circulated in 
our public libraries. It is charged that 
the average reader takes out too much 
fiction, and that much of what he reads 
is trashy. If the latter charge has any 
weight, it bears not against the reader 
so much as against the board. The 
trashy fiction could not be taken out 
of the library if it had not first been 
put in. With due supervision on the 
part of the board there will be no books 
of fiction on the shelves of a public 
library which will do any reader any 
harm, and fiction of the right class will 
do much good. Much of the fiction is 
just as good literature as any in the 
library. Moreover, fiction of the right 
class is of very high educational value. 
The average reader, for instance, will 
get a more broad and realistic concep- 
tion of the condition of things in Eng- 
land in the era following the Norman 
conquest from the reading of Ivanhoe 
than he will from the average history. 
Nowhere will he get a clearer or more 
accurate presentation of the England 
of the seventeenth century than in Es- 
mond, or of the Scotland of the 
eighteenth century, than in Waverly or 
Rob Roy. And to come down to our own 
day, and the writers of our own times, 
Rudyard Kipling has done more to give 
the general reader a comprehension of 
the social and political conditions of 
the Indian empire than any historian or 
essayist who, on that subject, has yet 
written. These are but a few in- 
stances of what those who are ac- 
quainted with the works of the great 
masters of fiction will accept as a fact. 
Moreover it must be remembered that 
in considerable degree it is not so 
much a question as between the read- 
ing of fiction and the reading of what 
the other side would call solid liter- 
ature, as between the reading of fic- 
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tion and no reading at all. It is an old 
proverb that one man can lead a horse 
to the water, but 20 cannot make him 
drink, and so if you debar fiction from 
the library shelves and fill them with 
books of solid literature you have not 
accomplished much, unless you can at 
the same time arrange that your patrons 
shall take them out. Here is where 
the argument in favor of a sole literary 
diet of solid reading fails. There can 
be no discussion upon a question of 
taste, and those whose tastes incline 
them to read fiction will read it, despite 
the authorities who advise them that 
science or philosophy would much more 
improve their minds. The public li- 
brary is, in the ultimate reduction, sim- 
ply a case of public ownership, where 
the community as a whole join to pro- 
vide a stock of books, which. the citi- 
zens as a whole may take turns to read, 
and the library board is but the com- 
mittee which they appoint to carry out 
their views. The people who provide 
the funds have some rights in this con- 
nection, and the lover of fiction is in 
the same class as his fellow citizens. 
He is certainly within his rights when 
he claims that a provision ought to be 
made for him of books which he likes 
and can enjoy, rather than that he 
should be compelled to content himself 
with books which he does not care for, 
simply because somebody else is of 
opinion that those are the kind he 
ought to read. If the library board see 
that the fiction which they provide is 
good, if they bar out novels of non- 
British sentiment, and exclude every- 
thing of doubtful moral tone, they have 
done fairly well. Other authorities 
have suggested as a means of weeding 
out the alleged trashy fiction of which 
complaint is made, that no work of 
fiction should be placed on the library 
shelves until it has been out one year. 
Many books are a part of the history 
of the time, and the patron of the pub- 
lic library should not be asked to wait 
one year for opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with what is the subject of 
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discussion of the date. The case against 
the one-year proposal may be summed 
up by saying that the new _ books 
which are desirable should be bought 
as soon as the library is in the position 
to get them, and books which are not 
desirable should not be bought at <all. 
That is the main point. Exclude what 
in fiction is undesirable on moral or 
patriotic grounds, put in what is inter- 
esting, instructive and well written, and 
the fiction department will do much 
good and very little harm. 

The library is supported by all and 
must provide for all classes of readers. 
Our aim should be, of course, to lead— 
we cannot drive the reader from the 
lower to the higher. To do this we 
must begin with the child. This, as I 
see it, is the solution of the difficulty, 
so far as it can be solved. We can do 
little to influence an adult reader, but 
much can be done to direct the child 
and to foster in him a taste for good 
literature. How inconsistent it is to be- 
wail the large percentages of fiction 
read, and at the same time shut the 
child out of the library, and leave him 
unguided to acquire a taste for bad or 
indifferent literature. 

Let us begin, therefore, with the 
child in the kindergarten and make our 
children’s library a training school for 
readers. With a large children’s li- 
brary covering every department of 
literature we may develop in the child 
some dormant faculty which may de- 
termine his lifework, and vastly en- 
hance his future usefulness to the com- 
munity. 

We must face the fact that the li- 
braries of Ontario have not justified 
themselves to the people. We see dis- 
cussions in the newspapers on educa- 
tion, but the public library is never 
taken into consideration as a factor. 
Within the last month the leaders of the 
two parties in the Legislature united 
in saying that the library as at present 
administered has no educational value. 
We believe in the public library, but 
we must recognize that there is some 
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foundation for this complaint. Our 
trustees must realize their responsibility 
to the people and rise to it. We must 
rid ourselves of the spirit of self-satis- 
faction, which has been the greatest 
drawback to our libraries in the past. 
A trained librarian after visiting some 
of the Ontario libraries about four 
years ago, wrote to a library magazine 
stating that our methods were anti- 
quated and cumbersome, but that we 
were satisfied that they were the best 
in the world. Progress has been made 
since then, but the ideal library is yet 
far away. 

We are adopting the standard meth- 
ods of cataloging and _ classification, 
both most excellent in their way, but 
we need a broader conception of the 
sphere of the library, and a larger be- 
lief in the library’s possibilities. We 
must exercise more care in the selec- 
tion of books. There should be a defi- 
nite reason for the purchase of every 
book. There should be constant super- 
vision of the shelves, so that the li- 
brary may be built up systematically, 
and justice be done to every section. 
The book needs of a good library will 
always exceed its funds. Each sec- 
tion makes its insistent demand, and 
the problem is what shall we do with- 
out, not what shall we buy. Too many 
of our library boards purchase books 
on the whim of the moment, limiting 
their choice to the few dozen books 
the traveler carries in his trunk, or 
the publisher sends on approval. <A 
philosopher has said that the state 
should not equalize possessions, but it 
should. equalize opportunities. It is for 
this equalization of opportunities that 
the free public school and the free pub- 
lic library stand. All that either can 
do is to give the opportunity—whether 
it is grasped rests with the individual. 
Each is the complement of the other. 
The public school extends its work 
over only a small portion of the life 
of the iridividual, but the public li- 
brary’s work is never done. The medi- 


eval conception of the library, which 
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was symbolized by the chained book, is 
passing away. As Mr Dewey has said, 
the library is no longer a reservoir, but 
a fountain. Libraries in their inception 
were for the learned, now they are for 
everyone. It is the one place in the 
community where all may meet on an 
equal footing. It knows no distinction 
of age, or race, or creed. Its doors 
are flung wide, so that whosoever will 
may enter in. Sir Wilfrid Laurier a 
few years ago said that as the nineteenth 
century had belonged to the United 
States, so the twentieth century would 
belong to Canada. This prophecy is 
being fulfilled before our eyes. So in 
the educational world, as the nineteenth 
century belonged to the free public 
school, so the twentieth century belongs 
to the free public library. 

The principle that the state should 
educate the child was not established 
without conflict. It had more op- 
ponents than the public library has to- 
day, but where now are the opponents 
of state aid to our schools? So will it 
be with the public library. 

The time is coming when the public 
library will be everywhere recognized 
as the university of the whole people, 
and it will be an insult to ask the in- 
habitant of the remotest village if his 
community has a public library. 

It is to this we must look forward 
and for this we must labor. 


Open Shelves 


A letter from an eastern librarian 
says: If you are interested in the open- 
shelf question, look up the N. Y. Na- 
tion of Jan. 10 (p. 34), Jan. 24 (un- 
der correspondence), and Feb. 7, 14 and 
21; also read Thoughts on the refer- 
ence department by Horace Barlow in 
the English Literary Association Rec- 
ord, Dec., 1906, 8:651-652. It seems 
a bit odd that the only objection to 
the open shelves from a librarian should 
come from Illinois. I thought vou 
were more liberal in library matters out 
there than we are here. 
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Congressional Documents 

The following correspondence is of 
interest to libraries which are deposi- 
tories of Congressional documents. 

Wm. Stetson Merrill, chief classifier 
of the Newberry library, Chicago, 
wrote to the Superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., as follows: 

Kindly inform me what serial number 
should be assigned to Senate Miscellaneous 
Docuiments, Special Session of the 53d Con- 
gress, 1893. It comes between 3142 and 3144, 
according to chronological sequence. 

Mr Merrill received the following 
reply from Mr Post: 

Answering your inquiry, I will say that, 
as the 47 documents ordered printed at the 
special session of the Senate, March and 
April, 1893, had been issued two years be- 
fore this office was established and nobody, 
apparently, had taken pains to save them, 
we did not learn of their existence till the 
Checklist and the first Catalog had been 
printed. 

This accounts for the absence of entry 
of them from those two publications. For 
want of a better plan, we have called House 
Reports, Vol. 3, 52d Congress, 2d Session, 
3142, Vol. 1, and the volume of Miscellaneous 
Documents, Senate Special Session, 53d Con- 
gress, we have called 3142, Vol. 2. 

Wititam L. Post, 
Superintendent of Documents. 





A Source of Help 
Editor Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

Apropos of your note in the March 
Pupiic Lirsaries as to the discour- 
aging announcement on the part of the 
Carnegie institution that the valuable 
Index Medicus may have to be dis- 
continued owing to lack of support, 
may I suggest one way in which its 
circulation might be enlarged? We 
are fortunate enough to be on the 
omnia list of the Carnegie institu- 
tion, and therefore receive free all 
their publications except the Jndex 
Medicus. I was anxious to take the 
Index also, but could not squeeze the 
money out of any of our library funds. 
I therefore brought the matter to the 
attention of the local Medico-Chirur- 
gicai society and induced them to sub- 
scribe for the current year. <A_ fur- 
ther appeal brought from them the 
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price of the three earlier volumes, com- 
pleting the second series of the Judex 
to date. These are being bound and 
will form part of our medical section. 
I imagine that many libraries, simi- 
larly hampered in the matter of funds, 
would have no difficulty in inducing 
one of the local medical societies to 
subscribe, and in this way both 
strengthen their medical section and 
save the Index from an untimely end. 
The result in our case was well worth 
the effort. 
Yours faithfully, 
LAWRENCE J. BuRNEE. 
The Carnegie library, Ottawa, Canada. 


A. L. A. Meeting for Library Schools 
Editor Puntic Lrpraries: 
Cleveland, O., April 10, 1907. 

This may seem like a rather tardy ap- 
proval of a suggestion made in Puntic 
LIBRARIES two or three months back, 
namely, that those interested in library 
school instruction get together at the A. 
L, A. meeting. If this is not too late, I 
should like to say how strongly I feel 
that some such plan would be of great 
value, not only to those directly con- 
nected with the schools as instructors, but 
as the original article suggested, to those 
in the work, that they might see what the 
schools are aiming at and what sort of 
instruction is being given, Of course it 
is easier to have such a step theoretically 
approved than to have it actually carried 
out, and I do not know as it would be 
feasible for this year’s meeting, but I do 
think it well to keep the matter agitated 
until some action is taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jutta M. WuittLesey, 
Acting director. 
Library school, Western Reserve uni- 


versity. 


Most of us are forever getting ready to 
live, and yet never have time enough to 
live. And by-and-by it begins to grow 
dark, and we must put up our playthings 
and go to bed. 
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(MONTHLY) 
Library Bureau - - = -  - Publishers 
M.E. AHERN - - - - - -_ Baitor 
Subscription - - - - - - $1ayear 
Five copies to one library : $4 a year 
Single number - co fe 20 cents 
Foreign subscriptions - - ~- $1.35 a year 


Entered as second class matter at Chicago post-office. 
Pustic Lrsrarigs does not appear in August or Sep- 
tember, and 10 numbers constitute a volume. 





By the rules of the banks of Chicago an exchange 
charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks for 
g10 and under. In remitting subscriptions, therefore 
checks on New York or Chicago banks or post- office 
money orders should be sent. 


A. L. A. membership—The executive offi- 
cer of the A. L. A. reports a consider- 
able increase in library membership, 
but states that only a very few of 
them are from the West. While a 
real dividing line on any score would 
be deplorable, still, a certain amount 
of local pride in a matter of this kind, 
would urge that the libraries in the 
West hold their own in membership, at 
least. Attention is called to the letter 
from Mr Hovey on another page. 


Status of Illinois library legislation— The 
library bill in Illinois legislature is at 
this time ready to be considered by the 
Senate. The influence of the opposition 
has been strong enough to eliminate all 
reference to the State library so that the 
bill at present provides only for a library 
commission, regardless of existing condi- 
tions, This fact meets the approval of 
those who wish library supervision for 
library efforts throughout the state, but 
who are indifferent to the conditions at 
Springfield. Many have expressed them- 
selves as being satisfied to have a start 
made, even if it is not all that it should 
be, hoping to better the matter at another 
session, Others feel that it would be bet- 
ter to hold to the ideas of the original 
bill, let the whole matter lay over till the 


next legislature and then try again in the 
light and strength gained in the present 
effort. Objections to all these plans 
present themselves, but some one of them 
should be adopted by librarians and be 
strongly presented to the state senators in 
the various districts. 

Whatever is done, must be done 
promptly. The president of the Illinois 
library association has said that every 
member will be asked to report at the 
next meeting on what effort was made to 
help in this matter. It ought to be a 
matter of pride to report active work, 
honestly done to help better conditions. 


The A. L. A. meeting at Asheville—As the 
time draws near for the annual gather- 
ing of those who are devoting their 
lives to the dissemination of whole- 
some information for all classes of 
readers, as well as the latest and best 
that has been written in all lines, there 
is a pleasurable anticipation in looking 
forward to the meeting whether one 
is able to be present or not. 

There is great pleasure this year in 
returning for another meeting to the 
the hospitable and delightful South- 
land. There is pleasure in the thought 
of seeing again kindred spirits, who 
understand and appreciate the efforts 
being put forth to leave a lasting im- 
press for good on our work and day. 
There is a pleasure in the thought of 
meeting face to face those who, to 
many, have been a help and inspira- 
tion in the day’s work by their words 
of cheer and counsel, but who thus 
far have been only voices without per- 
sonality. 

Doubtless the program will be full 
of good things when it appears and 
something ‘for everyone will be ‘pro- 
vided. But in this, as in the personal 
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contact, it must be remembered that 
the mind and spirit brought to the 
meeting will determine largely what 
is taken away from it. “Like seeks 
like” is borne out here quite as strongly 
as anywhere and those who seek will 
find that for which they search. 

The opportunities afforded by the 
locality of the meeting for extending 
acquaintance with our country ought 
to appeal to everyone, aside from the 
professional impetus which it is ex- 
pected -will come from the meeting. A 
large part of the best in United States 
history took root in the South Atlantic 
states. 

The Asheville meeting of the A. L. 
A. appeals to everyone interested in 
library work—trustees, librarians, assist- 
ants and library schools faculties, to come 
bringing good ,will, good counsel, good 
feeling, good words, thus assuring for 
all concerned a good time. 

State extension of library work—Quite a 
decided advancement has been made in 
state extension of library work since the 
beginning of the year. Oregon, North 
Dakota, Missouri and Alabama, in the 
order.named, have each made provision 
through its legislature, for supervi- 
sion and extension of library work. 

The Oregon commission was organ- 
ized two years ago, with $2000 appro- 
priation. This year the appropriation 
has been increased to $6000, and vari- 
ous other extensions provided for. 

In North Dakota and Missouri provi- 
sion was made for Library commis- 
sions. Alabama gave additional au- 
thority to the Department of Archives 


(corresponding to the State library in 


other states), to carry on the work of 
library extension for the whole state. 
The North Dakota law is a new de- 
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parture, in that the president of the 
State library association is a member 
of the commission. This feature will 
be watched with interest. It certainly 
gives the library people of the state an 
opportunity to exert an influence in the 
department in any proposed work. 

The Missouri-law has a new feature, 
in that it provides that the commission 
shall arrange for courses of lectures in 
each of the state normal schools of the 
state and devise plans for the care of 
school district libraries and general co- 
operation, through the state superin- 
tendent of schools. Work along simi- 
lar lines is carried on in Oregon and 
Michigan. 

A few deplorable occurrences and 
situations have developed, but not so 
extreme but that matters will adjust 
themselves properly in the end. 

A bill to consolidate the two organi- 
zations in Indiana, the State library and 
library commission, was _ introduced 
in the legislature of that state. It 


passed the Senate almost unanimously, 
but was defeated in the House on ac- 


count of personal bad feeling. 

The proposed legislation in Illinois 
has been fully treated of before in 
these columns. 

The trouble in the State library of 
Virginia cannot but be detrimental to 
the progress of the work in that state, 
and the fact that such difficulties could 
arise will lead to precaution in the fu- 
ture against its repetition, so that in the 
end it can hardly be classed as a very 
great drawback. 

The results achieved are in the main 
very satisfactory, and there is every 
reason for librarians to double their 
exertions with a large degree of hope- 
fulness for the outcome. 
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A. L. A. Meeting, 1907 


The twenty-ninth annual conference of 
the A. L./A. will be held at Asheville, N. 
C., May 23-29 inclusive. Arrangements 
for the program are practically com- 
pleted. 

There will be five general sessions, one 
each week day morning of the confer- 
ence, Two evenings and one afternoon 
will be occupied by the local committee 
with addresses of welcome, an informal 
social reception and a drive through Bilt- 
more, the estate of George W. Vander- 
bilt, One of the general sessions will be 
devoted to papers and reports of a gen- 
eral and official character. The prin- 
cipal speaker will be Professor William 
B. Trent of Columbia university. Prof. 
Trent is a southern man with northern 
experience, whose appreciation of the 
value of books and of the library inter- 
ests to a community, cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable to the association, and particu- 
larly helpful to our southern members. 

The second general session is to be 
given to a review of the southern library 
movement since 1899, the date of the 
A. L. A. meeting at Atlanta. 

The third session will partly be given 
up to a joint session with the National 
association of state libraries. 

The other two general sessions will be 
devoted to a series of papers on the use 
of books. 

For part of one evening arrangements 
have been made for a Commercial round 
table, which will furnish opportunities 
for those who wish to present library in- 
ventions, devices, plans, etc. 

The general arrangements for rooms 
and travel are in the hands of the Travel 
committee, F. W. Faxon, chairman, 34 
Newbury st., Boston, who will attend to 
rooms in the order in which requests are 
received. 

The arrangements for the Post-con- 
ference are nearly completed and em- 
brace a four days’ stay in the “Beautiful 
sapphire country,” 314 hours’ run south 
of Asheville. This party will stay at 
Lake Toxaway, but drives can be taken 


*Extracted from Pres. Andrews’ address be- 
fore the Chicago dibrary club, April 11. 


to other parts of the district. On Mon- 
day, June 3, it is planned to leave Tox- 
away for Jamestown. The trip will in- 
clude visits to Norfolk and Richmond 
and probably Yorktown and Williams- 
burg. 

It will be possible to arrange for those 
who wish to do so, to return by the way 
of Washington, New York or Boston. 


American Library Association 
Notes from headquarters 


The next Bulletin, to be mailed about 
May 1, will give the final announcement 
of the Travel committee. 

Applications for rooms already re- 
ceived indicate a larger meeting than 
was expected. As the supply of single 
beds and cots in the Battery Park ho- 
tel (A. L. A. headquarters) has been 
exhausted, those wishing to occupy 
rooms with another must be content 
with one bed, unless they are willing 
to go to other hotels, where the Travel 
committee can accommodate them at 
prices lower than those at the Battery 
Park hotel. 

I am anxious to secure the services 
of 100 members of the American li- 
brary association who will do as ef- 
fective work in securing members as 
have several on our list, one member 
having sent in nine new names, another 
seven and another six. Will not the 
readers of this issue of Puprtc Lrpra- 
RIES make an added effort to increase 
membership in the A. L. A. between 
now and the Asheville conference? 

The number of libraries which are 
now members of the American library 
association has reached 100, an increase 
of 200 per cent since Dec. 31, 1905. 
In view of the fact that hereafter the 
volume covering the Proceedings at 
our annual conferences can be had 
only through membership in the asso- 
ciation, will not librarians urge their 
libraries to join our ranks, paying there- 
for an annual fee of $5, in return for 
which they would receive free the Bul- 
letin, the Booklist and the Proceedings? 

The response from members in reply 

















to the appeal for membership dues has 
been very satisfactory. The appeal no 
doubt failed to reach some members, 
however, while others perhaps have 
forgotten it. [ trust that all members 
of thé association who have not as 
yet paid their annual dues will, prior 
to the Asheville conference, make a re- 
mittance to these offices through New 
York draft or postal order drawn to 
the order of the American library as- 
sociation, as I am anxious to be able 
to report to the treasurer that a larger 
percentage of our dues has been paid 
at that time than ever before in the 
history of the association. 
E. C. Hovey, Executive officer. 


Chicago travel notes 


A, L. A. members from the Central 
and Western states are offered this year 
a variety of rates to the A. L. A. con- 
vention, with opportunities for post- 
conference trips to Toxaway, James- 
town, Washington, New York and Bos- 
ton. Tickets to Jamestown will be good 
for stop-over at Asheville within the 
limit of the ticket, and by payment of 
additional one-way fare will be good 
to return via New York or Boston. 
The Southern Passenger Association 
has granted for the conference a round- 
trip rate of one fare plus 25 cents. The 
Central Passenger Association has 
granted a rate of two cents per mile. 
In addition for most points in the cen- 
tral West there is a special “Home- 
seekers’ ’’ rate of one fare plus two 
dollars for the round trip, which, how- 
ever, is good only on trains leaving 
starting points on Tuesday, May art. 
The Jamestown rates are somewhat 
lower in proportion and should be as- 
certained from the local agent at start- 
ing point. The main party will leave 
Chicago, Wednesday noon, May 22, 
reaching Asheville Thursday at 1:25 


p. m. The Pullman cars will run 
from Chicago to Asheville without 
change. It is possible that there may be 


a special A. L. A. train from Chicago 
or Cincinnati. Inquiries and_ reser- 
vations for Pullman accommodations 
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should be sent to Charles H. Brown, 
the John Crerar library, Chicago. 

The route to Asheville for many li- 
brarians lies through Cincinnati. A 
number have expressed a wish to spend 
a day in Cincinnati, visiting the many 
things of interest and value in library 
lines to be seen there. In answer to an 
inquiry as to the timeliness of a stop-over 
of a day in Cincinnati, Mr Hodges, li- 
brarian, has said that a most cordial 
welcome will be extended to those who 
make the stop and that a committee will 
see that the party is received and shown 
what there is in the way of library 
equipment and such insight as may be 
given, as to their methods and results. 
A few have decided to leave Chicago, 
Tuesday nights May 21, arriving in Cin- 
cinnati Wednesday morning, and any 
others who wish to join this party are 
cordially invited to do so. The regular 
A. L. A. party will be joined by their 
friends in Cincinnati on Wednesday 
night. : 


The Land of the Sky 


Remembering with how much inter- 
est the A. L. A. folk looked over the 
Asheville and “Land of the sky” folders 
exhibited at Narragansett Pier, and 
with what eagerness they sought( ?) 
the large, green Mt. Pisgah buttons 
distributed by the delegation of the 
North Carolina library association, [ 
think it not amiss to direct their at- 
tention to several books which are de- 
scriptive of Asheville and western 
North Carolina and which may con- 


vey some idea of the beauty and 
charm of this wonderful mountain 
country. They certainly may be help- 


ful in familiarizing one with the names 
of interesting places, in furnishing gen- 
eral information, and, best of all, in 
giving an idea of local color and at- 
mosphere. 

The A. L. A. member planning to at- 
tend the Asheville conference and having’ 
an occasional leisure hour for reading, 
will do well to provide himself with sev- 
eral of these stories. Not to make the list 
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too long, I should suggest A tar heel 
baron, by Mrs M. S. C. Pelton; Loui- 
siana, by Mrs F. H. Burnett; The 
prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
by Charles Egbert Craddock, and The 
land of the sky, by Christian Reid. 
Mrs Pelton’s book, with its dainty 
cover design of Carolina galax against 
a background of pure white, and its 
illustrations of cottage, road and moun- 
tain crest, immediately suggests fine 
local color. Louisiana gives an insight 
into the character of what Mrs Bur- 
nett styles the type native to this spe- 
cial setting. The prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains, a story of life on the 
great range dividing North Carolina 
and Tennessee, does qven more. It 
combines studies in local color and 
character, and is pervaded throughout 
by that indescribable, mysterious atmo- 
sphere characteristic of the numberless 
peaks and valleys which lie between 
Asheville and the distant hazy sky- 
line to the west. 

But if there is time for only one 
book, let it be devoted to The land of 
the sky. For, although modest in ap- 
pearance and scarcely reaching the 200- 
page limit, it is the one book which 
has done most in making known, far 
and wide, the beauty of the Carolina 
mountains, and is most pleasingly sug- 
gestive of the charm and delight to be 
experienced from a stay, however brief, 
among them. Although written 30 
vears ago, when Asheville was reached 
with a coach and six, and while it was 
still a smal] mountain town, it is ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a mountain vis- 
itor’s guide book. It gives the correct 
point of view. Its spirit is fine, con- 
tagious; and occasionally there is a 
touch of humor in it, which very 
much lessens the difficulties of moun- 
tain climbing. Its descriptions, too, of 
Swannonoa Gap, of Mt. Mitchell, of 
the French Broad, of the Transylvania 
country, of Hickory-Nut Gap, and of a 
thousand and one other places in west- 
ern Carolina, are especially well done. 
They grow out of the author’s love 


for the places themselves and out of 
her sympathetic knowledge of their 
changing moods. Interwoven’ with 
them, too, is a quiet, unassuming ro- 
mance, the simplicity and charm of 
which is altogether winning. 

If there is not time for much read- 
ing before starting for Asheville, it will 
be worth while to have one volume, the 
last, preferably, ready for the trip. It 
will not take up much room in the 
traveling bag, and will, even if glanced 
at only occasionally on the cars, give 
point and interest to anticipated pleas- 
ures. 

Louis R. WItson, 

Librarian University of N. C,, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Notes From the A. L. A. Committee on © 


Bookbinding 


The publishers have agreed to issue 
the following books in a special library 
binding. Inasmuch as the publishers 
agree to do this with some reluctance, 
librarians are urged to order this edition 
whenever it is possible: 

Brainerd—Bettina. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

De la Pasture—Lonely Lady of Gros- 
venor Square. Dutton. 

Locke—Beloved Vagabond. Lane. 

Mott—White Darkness. Outing. 

White—The Mystery. McClure. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. are also issu- 
ing a Large Print edition of standard 
fiction bound in a specially strong bind- 
ing for library use. 

Points worth remembering in rebind- 
ing fiction and juvenile books: 

1 It is usually inadvisable to mend 
books in the original publisher’s binding. 
Loose leaves or illustrations may be 
tipped in if the work is carefully done, 
but no attempt should be made to fix 
loose signatures, and on no _ account 
should paste be put on the back of the 
book. If this is done, it will be impos- 
sible to have the book rebound so that 
will wear well. The life of the book is 
really shortened by such false economy. 
If the book is broken at the joirit even to 




















a very small extent, send at once to be 
rebound, 

2 Do not. resew and put back in pub- 
lisher’s covers. If the book is properly 
sewed-and backed it will be too large for 
the original covers. It also makes it im- 
possible to rebind so that the book will 
wear well. If properly rebound the first 
time the book goes to the bindery, it will 
circulate as many times as if it had been 
recased and then rebound, and the ex~ 
pense will be less. 

3 Do not wait till the book falls 
apart before sending to the bindery. As 
soon as,a book becomes a trifle shaky in 
the covers, send to the bindery. Further 
wear injures the backs of each signature 
and makes it impossible to rebind with- 
out whipstitching. A whipstitched book 
does not open as readily as one sewed on 
tapes. In order to sew on tapes or bands 
the signatures must be whole. Many 
librarians make a book circulate in the 
original publisher’s binding until it is 
practically worn out, and then blame the 
binders because the books do not wear 
well when rebound. No binder can do 
good work when the book has been al- 
lowed to circulate many times after it 
has become shaky in the covers. The life 
of the book will be greatly increased if 
care is taken in this respect. 

4 The first and last signatures which 
receive the most wear, and which in most 
rebound books give way first, should be 
guarded with muslin. End _ papers 
should also be guarded with muslin. 

5 All torn leaves should be carefully 
mended. Always use paste, never use 
glue or mucilage for this. kind of work. 
All illustrations should be guarded and 
folded around the signature. If tipped in, 
as is customary, they usually come out. 

6 Sew on tapes, using three at least. 
It is sometimes difficult to get binders to 
use tapes instead of bands, but tapes 
should be insisted on. The tapes or 
strings should, of course, be cased in. If 
a book has to be whipstitched, of course 
bands must be used. All books should 
be sewed “all along.” 

7 Books should be trimmed as little 
as possible. 

8 Leather backs should be used; 
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preferably American cow-hide. If good 
roan can be obtained, it will last as well 
as the cow-hide. When specifying the 
cow-hide be sure that the binder does 
not use buffing, which is a split cow- 
hide and much inferior. Books bound in 
art vellum, buckram or other book cloths 
become shaky sooner than those bound 
in leather. Moreover, if a light colored 
cloth is used, so that the backs may be 
lettered in ink, they become much soiled 
and the lettering eventually is practically 
obliterated. Gold lettering on dark col- 
ored cloths also becomes obliterated. A 
leather-backed book, if properly bound, 
wears longer, holds the lettering better 
and looks well on the shelves, even when 
ready to be withdrawn from circulation. 
If it is thought best to use cloth, im- 
perial morocco cloth is perhaps the best. 

g Binders’ should’ be _ cautioned 
against using too much glue. A book 
which crackles, or, as one binder puts it, 
“grits its teeth” when opened, has not 
had the superfluous glue removed in for- 
warding. Some binders have had good 
results in using flexible or rubber glue. 
It is not necessary, however, and ordi- 
nary glue if used properly will do. 

10 Most binders use a super for 
fastening the book into the covers. This 
is generally very coarse, and will not 
wear well, Insist on his using a stronger 
material. Medium-weight muslin of suit- 
able weight or canton flannel will be 
found satisfactory. 

11 Lettering on the back should con- 
sist of author, short title, and call num- 
ber. Some libraries also stamp a mark 
of ownership at the bottom of the book. 
Most binders will give a price per vol- 
ume which will include all lettering. 

A. L. BarLey, 
W. P. Cutter, 
Dr. G. E. Wire. 


“Men think there are circumstances 
when one may deal with human beings 
without love, and there are no such cir- 
cumstances. One may deal with things 
without love; one may cut down trees, 
make bricks, hammer iron without love, 
but vou cannot deal with men without 
love.” —Tolstoi. 
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American Library Institute 


The Institute board met at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria April 5. Present, Messrs 
Dewey, Canfield, Dana and Hill. After 
full discussion of the practical impos- 
sibilities of getting adequate time for 
the kind of discussion for which the 
Institute was organized, at the general 
A. L. A. meetings when every hour is 
overcrowded, it was voted to. start the 
active work of the Institute with a 
meeting in New York City, probably 
at the Hotel Chelsea on 23d st., be- 
ginning with dinner together at 6:30 
Tuesday, December Io, with an evening 
session immediately after dinner, and 
a Wednesday morning session at 10 
a. m., followed by another dinner and 
full evening session Wednesday at 6.30. 
This gives three business sessions, with 
Wednesday afternoon free for other en- 
gagements. The program was partly 
completed and will be announced after 
all interested have had opportunity to 
suggest topics which they think should 
be considered at this first meeting. Such 
topics, with names of those who could 
best present the matter for discussion, 
should be sent in before the A. L. A. 
meeting, as the program is to be com- 
pleted on or before that date. 

It seemed to all the board that if 
the long delayed work of the Institute 
was to be the success which had been 
hoped, it was very important not to 
attempt a first meeting, where the dis- 
tractions would seriously interfere 
with real deliberations, New York in 
early December seemed the point 
where the members could gather most 
readily. Suggestions for the program 
should be sent to the president, Melvil 
Dewey. Lake Placid Club, New York. 


Dr W. H. Drummond 


To those familiar with the all-em- 
bracing humanity and loftiness of soul. 
the lovable character and genial com- 
panionship of Dr W. H. Drummond, 
“the habitant poet’ of Canada, the 
news of his death, on April 6, came as 
a stunning blow. The librarians who 
had the pleasure of hearing him read 


from his own writing at the Niagara 
meeting of the A. L. A. will deeply 
regret the passing away of the beauti- 
ful soul which those readings revealed. 
The manner of his going was of a 
piece with his life. About a fort- 
night before his death he left for the 
wilds of Canada on an errand of 
mercy—to take help to the stricken 
mining camps in Cobalt without medi- 
cal care in the midst of an epidemic. 
Though but recently up from a_ bed 
of pain himself, he did not hesitate, but 
with the love of brotherhood in his 
heart went with unselfish zeal to his 
death. Far beyond the borders of 
Canada will the words spoken of him 
at his home, by the Montreal Herald, 
find a response: 

Away in the wilds of Cobalt, stricken down 
in his prime, there died a man who will be 
sorely missed and deeply mourned, not alone 
by those who knew and loved him, but by the 
many thousands who were familiar with his 
writings, and by whom he was held in affec- 
tionate regard. William Henry Drummond, the 
poet of the French-Canadian habitant, passed 
to his eternal rest after a brief illness, and 
to-day Canada is in mourning for the loss of 
one of the manliest, kindliest, and most noble- 
hearted of her adopted sons, who held a place 
in the hearts of Canadians few men have won, 
and whose sudden death has created a void 
it will be difficult, it not impossible, to fill. 

If he could have chosen the manner of his 
passing, it would assuredly have been thus— 
to glide peacefully and silently beyond the 
verge, in the heart of the nnconquered bush, 
with the Springtime within hail, and the ones 
he loved most by his side. For he was a very 
child of Nature, this simple, great-hearted 
chronicler of a simple people, and the call of 
the wilds was ever in his ears. No man ever 
loved Canada with a stronger or a more single- 
minded love; no man ever left behind him a 
memory to be more intimately and deeply 
cherished. Beyond the confines of this broad 
Dominion, many a one will feel a lump rise in 
his throat, and his eyes grow dim, as he reads 
that the genial author of Little Bateese and 
Johnnie Courteau has gone to his long home. 
For Dr Drummond appealed in a unique de- 
gree to those elementary qualities that lie deep 
in the heart of every man—humor, pathos, love 
of home, affection for things primeval, a broad 
sympathy and a kindly feeling for humanity 
and for Nature in every varying mood. 

His whole life was one of generous impulse 
and affable words, true friendships and sympa- 
thetic deeds. And when the end came, Death 
took him gently and softly. 
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Book Buying 


Bulletin No. 32 of A. L. A, committee on 
book buying 

THE INDEPENDENT, New York, now pub- 
lishes in each number a list of books and 
articles. in some special subject. These are 
also issued in separate form so that they 
may be posted on library bulletin boards. 
Beginning January 1 similar lists have ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun of Monday and 
Thursday of each week. 

THe Pups’ Ass’n CHANGES ITs MANNER 
oF SPEAKING: Note report of annual meet- 
ing of Publishers’ Association in Pubs. 
Weekly, Jan. 19. It will be seen that the 
Association repealed all its existing rules and 
regulations referring to book prices and then 
re-enacted them in a form in which no agree- 
ment to rhaintain net prices is stated formally. 
Recommendations only are made, and it is 
explicitly stated that no penalty shall attach 
to a disregard of-any of these. 

It is not to be expected that this change 
will do away with any of the hardships of 
the net price system. Agreements to main- 
tain prices will still be made between indi- 
vidual publishers and individual booksellers ; 
but librarians should bear in mind that ne 
member of the Publishers’ association is now 
formally bound to sell only to booksellers 
making such an agreement. 

REPRINTING 0. Pp. Books: William Abbatt, 
141 E. 25th St., New York, says in a circular 
letter : During ’06 this Bulletin several times 
called attention to my offer to reprint out- 
of-print books. A few responses were made. 
I now state that if enough interest is taken 
in the plan, I will reprint two books for 
which many inquiries were made last year; 
From Forecastle to Cabin, Samuels, and 
Rocky Fork, Catherwood. They will be pre- 
cisely like original edition, and at same price, 
not over $1.50; but as edition must be small 
(not over 500 copies) no discount; postage 
extra. Kindly let me know how many copies 
of each you will take. When sufficient sup- 
port has been secured, I will notify you of 
date of publication. 

Scribners say: In response to suggestion 
from Com. on Book Buying, we have pre- 
pared new editions of the two Bunner books 
which were out of print, Zadoc Pine, and 
Jersey Street and Jersey Lane, and can now 
supply them. 

Books on ApprovAL: Niel Morrow Ladd 
Book Co., 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sell books to a library on the following 
terms :—All books are sold as perfect and 
sent subject to examination. If upon ex- 
amination any book or books proving to be 
imperfect may be returned at any time at 
our expense. If upon examination you find 
you have made a mistake or that the books 
are not fully described in the catalogue, or 
that you have accidentally duplicated, one or 





all may be returned if shipped within 3 days 
of the receipt. The time is limited to 3 days 
that we may fill whatever duplicate orders 
may have been received. 

Scientiric Booxs: Knowledge, London, 
announces that its proposed scientific book- 
club, noticed in our Bulletin No. 30, has been 
abandoned, owing to lack of sufficient appli- 
cations for membership. It says: Had only 
a few hundred applied we might have started 
the library, even at a loss, but, as it is, the 
numbers are such as to show that there is 
practically no demand for such an institution. 
The books already purchased will be sold off, 
and a price list of them will appear in our 
next issue. This number with list will prob- 
ably be worth looking at. 

Goop French Booxs: The Bibliographie 
du Bon Livre Francais, published monthly 
by a society called L’Action Sociale de la 
Femme a I’ Usage des Bibliothecaires et De- 
taillants du Livre is recommended by Wm. 
Beer, Memorial library, New Orleans, who 
writes: It is excellent and should be sup- 
ported by the subscription of every librarian 
or library association interested in the pro- 
vision of good French books. The subscrip- 
tion is 60c. a year, supplied through any 
foreign bookseller. Mr. Beer has a hundred 
specimen copies and will be glad to send one 
to any librarian interested. 

CoMPARISON OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Prices: An additional argument against in- 
terference with the public library’s right of 
importation: 


Review of public events 
Longmans. 


Annual Register: 
at home and abroad. 1905. 


18sh. $6 in U. S. 


Biggs, C. Wayside sketches in ecclesiastical 
history. Longmans. 7sh. 6d. $2.50 in 
eS: oo 


Casey, J. A treatise on the analytical geom- 
etry of, etc. 2d ed. Longmans. 7sh. 6d. 
$3.50 in U. S. 

Fleming, J. A. Principles of electric wave 
telegraphy. Longmans. 24sh. $6.60 in 

T 


Macfarlane, W. 
iron and steel manufacture. 
3sh. 6d. $1.20 in U. S. 


Bulletin No. 33 


SusscripTion Booxs.—It is seldom neces- 
sary or advisable for small libraries to pur- 
chase subscription books from agents. Books 
are sold in this way generally for one of two 
reasons: (1) Their great expense, (2) their 
inferiority. Expensive subscription books may 
be of great value; but these are seldom 
offered to the small library, with the ex- 
ception of large works of reference (cyclo- 
pedias, etc.) issued by reference firms. It 
is not often necessary to buy these of agents; 
they may almost always be picked up of 
second-hand dealers, in perfect condition, at 
half price or less. 


Principles and practice of 
Longmans. 
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Smail libraries may well make it a rule 
to buy nothing through subscription agents. 
This may occasionally deprive the librarian 
of a chance to see something of value. At 
any rate: 1) Agree to buy nothing while 
in the ,agent’s presence; 2) sign no agree- 
ment that you do not thoroughly understand ; 
3) judge ‘of no work by a few “specimen 
pages”; 4) if there is no hurry, try the sec- 
ond-hand dealérs first. 

Publishers of reference-works generally cut 
the plates every year or so to insert new 
matter. This may be of little relative im- 
portance. Agents urge the purchase of the 
“new editions,” and the old ones, editions 
in such cases nearly as good, are thrown 
on the second-hand market at astonishingly 
low Prices. The difference between an “edi- 
tion” of 1907 and one of 1897, at one-third 
the former’s price, may be merely a little 
information on radium and wireless teleg- 
raphy, that you may cover as well with maga- 
zine articles. On the other hand, a new 
edition may be a comprehensive revision 
making the older ones worthless. But do not 
trust the agent’s representations. Find out 
for yourself. 

LiprARies AS Book Buyers.—The last an- 
nual reports of the municipal public libraries 
in the following cities show that they spend 
in one year the sum of $522,021.63 in the 
purchase of books: 

New York (Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond), Brooklyn, Queens Borough, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
ae Detroit, Milwaukee, Washington, 

C., Newark, N. J., Jersey City, Minneap- 
as Providence, Kansas City, Mo., Worces- 
ter, Mass., New Haven, Conn., Los Angeles, 
Somerville, Mass. 

When we consider that this list does not 
include the Library of Congress, or state 
libraries, or the great number of smaller 
municipal libraries, or public school libraries, 
or subscription libraries throughout the coun- 
try, it seems evident that the amount spent 
for the purchase of books by public libraries 
in any one year must amount to several times 
this total, at least five or six million dollars. 
The mere statement of this fact shows how 
important the public libraries are, as cus- 
tomers of the booksellers and as patrons of 
the publishers. 

It is frequently difficult for libraries to 
know where to obtain the annual reports 
of societies and their occasional publications. 
Thus, unless one were apprised of the fact, 
he would hardly think of writing to Winona, 
Minn., for the reports of the National Edu- 
cational Association. Usually the reports of 
societies are not easily obtained through the 
book trade, and it is necessary to apply at 
the office of the secretary of the society. In 
many cases, if it is found difficult to obtain 


publications of any society, the best course 
to pursue is either to ask the Library of 
Congress or a.leading library of the state 
in which the society is known to have its 
headquarters, for the exact address of the 
publication agency of the society. 

Books THAT ARE NEEDED.—The following 
“Books that ought to be written” have been 
suggested. If libraries that can use one or 
more of them will inform us how many cop- 
ies they would be likely to order, we will 
take the matter up with publishers: 

Simple, profusely illustrated and_ small 
books for very young people: 

Art of portrait-painting. 

Domestic science; actual experiences. 

How to speak good English. 

Artistic house-furnishing for moderate in- 
comes. 

Social and business forms, up-to-date. 

Cut glass. 

Readable state and local histories (e. g. 
State of Missouri, pub. for St. Louis ex- 
position). 

Biographies of early Americans (e. g. Sam- 
uel Chase; John Rutledge ; Chancellor W ythe). 

U. S. history and civics in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Travels for children, arranged geograph- 
ically (something between Carpenter’s read- 
ers and the Zig-Zags, etc.). 

Christmas (“a whole Christmas library is 
needed’”—Customs, entertainments, poems, 
and stories, dinners, decorations, sermons, 
and other gifts). 

Other holidays treated similarly, especially 
Thanksgiving and Halloween. 

Costumes, for fancy dress (pictures ). 

Collected plays from recent magazines. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRICES CONTRASTED. 
Bosanquet, Helen. The Family. 


Mtr OE yoo iss is:0-05 4 050005 oes = 2 $2.75 8/6 
Leonard, A. G. The Lower Niger. 
eM ET.-.-..54.<.0sessmseres + oe 05-9 85008 4.00 12/6 


Vincent, Jas. E. Highways and 

Byways in Berkshire. Macmil- 

LCS a oe er neler cere 2.00 6/- 
Westcott, B. F. Village Sermons. 1.75 6/- 

In Book-buyer for March, p. 42, is a list of 
English publications that may now be se- 
cured from Scribner at lower rates than by 
direct importation. 

CauTION To Buyers at AucTIoN.—It is re- 
ported that certain auctioneers, in case of 
mail-orders giving limits of bids, habitually 
start the bidding at the higher limit; also 
that some start with a fictitious bid at a 
higher figure. Some bid in books for them- 
selves and sell them to mail customers at 
an advanced price. These things may or may 
not be true; but it is well to be on guard. 
Select a thoroughly reputable auctioneer and 
trust him. Attend a few auctions yourself, 
if possible, and watch methods. Some prefer 
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to commission a reliable dealer to bid for 
them. 

THE British Worm Turns.—‘At a meet- 
ing of (English) public librarians and repre- 
sentatives of local authorities held at 20 Han- 
over Square, on February 27, resolutions 
were carried to the effect that a committee 
from the meeting should approach the Pub- 
lishers’ Association on questions affecting the 
net book system; in plain English, to demand 
that publishers should allow public libraries 
discount on net books. If the reply of the 
Publishers’ Association is unsatisfactory, the 
committee is to prepare and submit some 
scheme of co-operation among public libra- 
ries.’—Publishers’ Circular, March 2. The 
Circular charges that this is an attempt of 
the Times Book Club “to put British libra- 
rians against British publishers,’ and it pre- 
dicts faflure, saying that favors should not 
be asked with threats and that no arrange- 
ment involving discount can possibly be 
made without the consent of the Booksellers’ 
Association. British libraries are now allowed 
no discount at all on net books. 

The Salem public library reports 50 out-of- 
print books as in demand. (Some, not o. p., 
are to be had only in very poor editions.) 
Write number of copies opposite titles you 
could use and return the card to the Com- 
mittee. (A list of them may be had from 
Committee. ) 

Address inquiries and suggestions to any 
of the committee. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
chairman, N. Y. P. L., 209 W. 23: John Cot- 
ton Dana, Newark (N. J.) F. P. L.; Bernard 
C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 


Library Hints 


We are about to finish the first course 
of talks given on “How to use the li- 
brary:” A teacher of history of the higi 
school became interested and brings her 
class to the library on Friday afternoon 
every week at the time they usually have 
their history class. Members of the class 
will get credit in history for the work 
they do in their library class. We try to 
make the talks practical and follow them 
with reference problems which will show 
the value of knowing the books. There 
are eight talks, each taking about an 
hour.—Public Library, Jacksonville, Ill. 


In purchasing books buy the best 
editions. They will last longer and be 
of greater influence while in use. Sta- 
tistics show that well-bound books wear 
three times the length of time the 
cheaper ones do, and the time con- 
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sumed in preparing the three copies of 
the cheaper editions for the shelves 
should be taken into consideration. 


A posted list of the books that run in 
a series is of help in the small library 
where steps must be saved. 





Don’ts for Users of the Public Library 


The following has been posted on 
the bulletin board of the Wilmington 
(Del.) institute free library and also 
printed in the city papers: 

Don’t imagine that the librarian or 
assistants are unwilling to 
answer questions. It is their 
business to give readers every 
possible aid. 

Don’t fail to give notice when you 
are unable to find the book 
you are looking for. Special 
blanks are provided for this 
purpose. 

Don’t forget to look over the books 
on the new book shelves. New 
books are added every week, 
and you may find just the 
book that you want. 

Don’t hesitate to request the library 
to buy books. Good books 
that are not specially expensive 
are usually bought on request. 

Don’t leave the library without mak- 
ing sure that the book vou 
want is not in. Sometimes — 
books are mislaid and assist- 
ants know where to look for 
such. 

Don’t leave the library without get- 
ting the information wanted, 
whether you are looking for 
some special book or not. 
Most questions can be easily 
answered. Reference _librari- 
ans are on duty from 8:30 
a. m. to g p. m. 

Don’t ignore the periodical depart- 
ment. It has something of in- 
terest in it for everyone. 

Don’t forget that there are many 
books as interesting as fiction, 
many of them more so than 
most fiction. 
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Children’s Room in Chicago Public 
Library 


The Chicago public library opened in 
March, the Thomas Hughes reading 
room for young people, designed to pro- 
vide separate accommodations for young 
people in the library. The room has been 
organized primarily along lines calcu- 
lated to meet the requirements of older 
children, owing to the fact that the very 
young children do not come to the cen- 
tral building. The room is on the same 
floor as the general reference room, of 
which it forms a part, so in case of need 
the entire resources of the library are 
available. The books in the room do not 

circulate, but duplicates of all copies may 
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be drawn from the circulating depart- 
ment in the usual way. 

The room is inthe southwest corner of 
the building, is well lighted and is 53 ft. 
x31 ft. The room is thoroughly equipped 
with all necessary fittings and the furni- 
ture is of special Library Bureau design. 
There is a shelf capacity for 2000 v., and 
1500 titles representing the best’in mod- 
ern children’s literature are on _ the 
shelves. Mrs Mary E. Rae, who here- 





tofore has been so successful with the 
children’s work in the park libraries, has 
been placed in charge. 

Thomas Hughes, for whom the room 
is named, was the leader of that gen- 
erous band of Englishmen who, after the 
great Chicago fire of 1871, conceived and 
carried out the happy thought of pre- 
senting to the stricken city a collection 
of standard English books, toward the 
forming of a free library as a mark of 
English sympathy. As the present Chi- 
cago public library largely owes its in- 
ception to this unique donation, it is with 
double fitness that the name of Thomas 
Hughes should be given to this room, in- 
tended for the use and benefit of youth- 
ful readers. 
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The room is daily justifying its or- 
ganization. The chairs and settees are 
filled most of the time. The library is 
calling attention to the opportunities of- 
fered by the room and to the collection of 
books which have been reserved for the 
use of the children by special post-cards 
sent weekly to all school principals. The 
opening of this room is the beginning of 
a series of such rooms throughout the 
city. 




















Library Meetings 

Atlantic City—The eleventh annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania library club 
and the New Jersey library associa- 
tion: was held at Atlantic City on Friday 
and Saturday, March 15-16. The first 
session was held on Friday evening at 
the Hotel Chelsea and was under the 
auspices of the New Jersey library as- 
sociation, William Warner Bishop, 
president, being in the chair. Hon. 
Franklin P. Stoy, mayor of Atlantic 
City, delivered an address of welcome. 
Mr Bishop responded with courteous 
thanks on behalf of the association. 
Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, D.D., trus- 
tee of the Free public library, Trenton, 
N. J., delivered a delightful paper on a 
Plea for emphasizing the human ele- 
ment in our libraries. (See page 167.) 
Mr Bishop then introduced Miss Camp- 
bell, librarian Free public library, Pas- 
saic, N. J., who spoke without notes 
on An educational work and the li- 
braries, telling of the work done for 
the foreign population of Passaic, and 
of the bill now before the state legis- 
lature to provide state aid for cities de- 
siring to open schools for their foreign 
adult population. At the close of her 
talk, Dr Canfield said the power that 
was bringing this movement to pass 
was not the legislators, but Miss Camp- 
bell herself, adding that she is called the 
Jeanne d’Arc of the foreign population 
of New Jersey. 

Mr Bishop urged all who desired in- 
formation on the subject to talk to Miss 
Campbell during the meeting, many per- 
sons having come for that» purpose 
alone, 

L. Mounier, director of educational 
work in the South Jersey Colonies, de- 
livered an address on the Library as a 
factor in training for citizenship. He 
was followed by Arthur E. Bostwick, 
chief of circulating department, New 
York public library, on the Library as 
the educational center of a town. (See 
page 171.) 

The second session was held on Sat- 
urday morning, March 16, in the lec- 
ture hall of the Atlantic City free pub- 
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lic library, under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania library club. The presi- 
dent, Mr Macfarlane, introduced the 
first speaker on the program, Miss Helen 
Underwood Price, state library organ- 
izer of the Pennsylvania free library 
commission, who read .an_ interesting 
paper on Possibilities for work with 
children in small libraries. 

A paper on How shall the library 
reach the workingman was read by A. 
L. Bailey, librarian of the Wilmington 
institute free library. 

At the conclusion of Mr Bailey's 
paper, Dr Morris Jastrow, librarian of 
the University of Pennsylvania. ex- 
pressed the opinion that an intelligent 
woman was better fitted to fill the posi- 
tion of reference librarian than a man, 
as women were as a rule more courte- 
ous, patient and painstaking than men 
in their efforts to assist readers. This 
opinion was based upon the speaker’s 
experience in using the large libraries 
of continental Europe, in which women 
assistants are practically unknown. To 
this statement Mr Bailey replied that 
while literary or professional men were 
not embarrassed by the presence of 
women assistants, nor deterred thereby 
from asking for desired information, 
from experience in his own library he 
had found that workingmen would fre- 
quently pass by women assistants and 
come directly to him for help. 

Miss Mudge, librarian of Brvn Mawr 
college, under the title, Some problems 
of library moving, gave an interesting 
and practical account of the transfer. of 
volumes from the old to the new build- 
ing for the library of Bryn Mawr col- 
lege. Leaflets giving views and floor 
plans of the new library building were 
distributed to the audience. 

The morning session was concluded 
by a brief address by Mr Thomson, li- 
brarian of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia. Mr Thomson said that in all 
great movements a time was reached 
when it was advisable to stop to con- 
sider what had been done in the past 
and what should be done in the future. 
Libraries in the past had attempted to 
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exclude all readers—all that was now 
changed to a desire to include all read- 
ers. The speaker did not wish to be 
considered as discrediting the value of 
the work with children as done in mod- 
ern libraries; but he exhorted his hear- 
ers not to neglect their duties towards 
adults. Another phase of library ac- 
tivity which was worthy of careful 
consideration was the securing of more 
literature for the use of blind readers. 
The Free library of Philadelphia and 
the Pennsylvania home teaching soci- 
ety for the blind to co-operate in cir- 
culating throughout the United States 
books printed in embossed type, and 
many touching and grateful letters are 
almost daily received from blind persons 
who have thus been enabled to add a 
little brightness to their lives. A great 
boon has been conferred on this un- 
fortunate class of persons by the pub- 
lication of the Ztegler Magazine, a 
periodical printed in embossed type, 
which has just been established through 
the munificence of Mrs Ziegler. There 
is, however, a great need for more 
books printed in embossed type, espe- 
cially for works of permanent literary 
value, as well as the most interesting 
of modern publications. The speaker 
concluded with an earnest plea for the 
creation of a fund of $100,000 in the 
state of Pennsylvania, to be devoted 
to the publication of books printed in 
embossed type for the use of the blind. 

At the close, two ladies came for- 
ward and contributed $30 towards the 
printing in Moon type of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, and stated that they hoped 
very shortly to raise enough to defray 
the entire cost of this valuable addition 
to the list of embossed books. 

The third session was held on Sat- 
urday evening in the music room of 
the Hotel Chelsea, the chairman of the 
evening being Clement Walker An- 
drews, president of the American li- 


‘brary association. 


The chairman presented Alfred MI. 
Heston, secretary of the Board of trus- 
tees of the Atlantic City free public 


library. who read an_ interesting paper 
on John Fitch and the Fulton centenary 
—Historical work in our public li- 
braries. 

In pursuance of the general topic of 
the library and historical work, H. E. 
Deats, ex-president of the Flemington 
library association, and recording sec- 
retary and librarian of the Hunterdon 
County historical association, read an 
interesting paper showing the relation 
of the public library and the local his- 
torical society in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey. 


A L A announcements 


The chairman then announced that 
the plans for the A. L. A. conference 
of 1907, which had just been perfected, 
arranged for a meeting to be held at 
Asheville, N. C., from May 23-29, 1907, 
inclusive. An opening reception would 
be held on the evening of May 23, and 
the remainder of the time would be 
given over to five general sessions, in 
which two main topics would be dis- 
cussed; the development of the south- 
ern library movement since 1899, and 
the use of books (as opposed to meth- 
ods of using books). The usual com- 
mittee and section meetings would be 
held in connection with the general 
sessions. Good and carefully prepared 
papers have been promised for these 
meetings, and it is hoped to make this 
conference of interest and value to 
those who may attend. 

Mr Andrews next presented F. W. 
Faxon, who announced on behalf of the 
Travel committee of the A. L. A. that 
the eastern party would start for Ashe- 
ville on May 22, and make their head- 
quarters the Battery Park hotel. It 
has been decided to make the post-con- 
ference a rest, rather than a travel trip, 
and to spend five days at Lake Tox- 
away, a beautiful resort about three 
hours’ journey south of Asheville. Side 
trips to the Jamestown exposition would 
be arranged from Asheville, or later 
from Toxaway. The cost of the trip 
to Lake Toxaway, including a four to 
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five days’ stay there, would be about 
$20; the cost of the trip to Jamestown 
about $15 for three days; and the total 
expense for the entire trip, including 
Asheville, Toxaway and Jamestown, 
was’ estimated to be about $90. 

It was hoped to arrange again this 
year for a personally conducted tour for 
the eastern party from Washington 
southward, having those members com- 
ing from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh meet at Wash- 
ington on the evening of May 22, and 
proceed from there as one party. If 
possible, coupon tickets will be got up 
to cover the entire expenses of the trip, 
which can then be paid in a lump sum. 
Mr Faxon urged upon those present the 
desirability of early notification of in- 
tention to attend the conference. as the 
Travel committee will thereby be en- 
abled to perfect its arrangements, espe- 
cially in regard to securing reduced 
rates from the railroads. 

Mr Andrews then introduced FE. C. 
Hovey, who is in charge of the récentlv 
established permanent headquarters of 
the A. L. A. at Boston. Mr Hovey 
made a brief but earnest plea for loyal 
support of the A. L. A. by librarians. 
The association has started headquar- 
ters and a bulletin, and neither should 
be given up. The speaker urged those 
present to help make the A. L. A. self- 
supporting, and referred to Mr Dew- 
ev’s recent article in the A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin as showing a way to secure this 
end. Mr Hovey said that if the A. 
L. A. does not go on now, it will not 
receive much credit in educational cir- 
cles. He requested all librarians not 
already members of the association to 
join its ranks, and to co-operate in 
maintaining its usefulness. 

As an example of the apathy of li- 
brarians in regard to A. L. A. matters, 
the speaker said that in response to a 
request for library plans to be sent to 
headquarters to found a permanent col- 
lection for reference, sixty plans have 
been received so far in the seven months 
in which headquarters have been 
opened, and these have been sent by 
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architects, not by librarians. To the 
general request for sets of library 
blanks, etc., for the formation of a 
library museum at the same offices, 
twenty answers only have been received 
so far. . 

At the close of Mr Hovey’s address, 
the program for the session being com- 
pleted, the chairman declared the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held March 
22, at the Chicago public library. In 
the absence of the president, Miss 
Stern, the second vice-president, calied 
the meeting to order and introduced 
Prof. Edwin Erle Sparks of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who gave a stere- 
opticon lecture on The beginnings of 
Chicago. 

Prof. Sparks began at the beginning 
in very truth, for his first picture was 
a map showing the ice sheets in the ice 
age. He pointed out the Labrador ice 
sheet which affected this part of the 
country. He said geologically no worse 
site could be found for a great city 
because of the great depth of primeval 
mud through which we must dig to 
reach rock bottom for the foundations 
of all the high buildings. The fact 
that the site is so advantageous for 
transportation, is the reason it has 
grown to be a great city. In consider- 
ing the north and south movement, the 
explorations of the Jesuits by water- 
wavs and portage paths, this country 
was explored very early. Thirty years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims, the 
Jesuits were here. They kept careful 
accounts of their wanderings, and 
were it not for these our information 
would be meager, as the traders kept 
no journals. Prof. Sparks had a few 
pictures of old buildings built by the 
French and lamented the fact that 
something was not done to preserve 
these landmarks of the first explorers. 

By the east and west movement of 
the English, this settlement is com- 
paratively new. 

The name Chicago means the place 
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of the bad smell; so named because of 
the wild onion which grew here—a 
beautiful flower with a strong odor. 

Prof. Sparks had many pictures of 
old Fort Dearborn and early Chicago. 
One picture of Michigan ave. showed 
the lake coming up to the side- 
walk on the east and about 20 feet 
from the shore were the Illinois Cen- 
tral tracks on stilts in the water. Another 
especially interesting picture was one 
of a street during 1850 and 1860, the 
time when the business part of the city 
was being raised several feet out of the 
mud. Some pictures of high buildings 
before the fire (six stories high) and 
views of the burned district after the 
fire, were shown. It was one of the 
most interesting and instructive lec- 
tures of the year. 

Prof. Sparks said, in closing, that 
a city never rose above the opinion held 
by its inhabitants. and hoped that we 
would bear in mind all that Chicago 
is offering to its people—the wonderful 
park system, including the small park 
system, the public library, free golf 
links, etc. Mr Roden expressed the 
club’s appreciation of the lecture and 
thanked Prof. Sparks. 

Mr _ Roden read _ the_ resolutions 
drawn up by the executive committee 
endorsing the bill now before the State 
legislature, to create the Illinois de- 
partment of libraries. These resolu- 
tions were voted upon and the secre- 
tary authorized to forward them to the 
proper officials. 

Two new members were elected, Ed- 
ward D. Twedell of the John Crerar 
library and W. E. Tagney, librarian 
of the Chicago Daily News. 

ELLEN GarFIELD SMITH, Sec’y. 


District of Columbia— The goth _ reg- 
ular meeting of the Library association 
was held in the lecture room of the Public 
library, Wednesday evening, March 13, 
1907. The program of the evening 
was devoted entirely to an address by 
Hon. John Barrett upon the Interna- 
tional bureau of American republics 
and the Columbus memorial library, of 


which bureau Mr Barrett is the direc- 
tor. The organization of the bureau 
was a direct result of the first Inter- 
national conference of American states 
in 1890. Mr Blaine, then Secretary of 
State, was largely instrumental in out- 
lining the policy of the bureau and in 
securing the support of the United 
States and of the Latin-American re- 
publics for its maintenance. The pur- 
pose of the bureau is to publish and 
circulate correct information about the 
republics of the two Americas. During 
the life of Mr Blaine, and while W. E. 
Curtis was director, the work of the 
bureau was carried on successfully, and 
popular interest in it was fully main-° 
tained. Following Mr Blaine’s death, 
and the retirement of Mr. Curtis, prac- 
tically no new interest was aroused until 
1900. when the second International con- 
gress assembled, and a new program was 
prepared. When Mr Root became Sec- 
retary of State the field of. usefulness 
was at once expanded, and the full sup- 
port of the administration brought to 
the aid of the bureau. The third In- 
ternational conference, at Rio Janeiro, 
in 1906, took action which will make 
the bureau a world-recognized institu- 
tion, and bring the North and South 
American republics into close and har- 
monious intercourse along social and 
intellectual, as well as commercial lines. 
The bureau has published the Monthly 
Bulletin since 1890. This bulletin, which 
is issued in an edition of 10,000, has 
a wide circulation. It is contemplated 
to publish soon a semi-weekly, weekly, 
or bi-weekly press bulletin in order to 
supply the most recent information to 
the daily papers. Since the knowledge 
of the Spanish language would be one 
means by which the people of the 
United States may advance toward a 
better understanding of Latin America, 
the bureau is making a determined ef- 
fort to awaken interest in its study in 
American schools and colleges. An im- 
portant feature of the work is the de- 
velopment of interest to Latin-Ameri- 
can trade among the manufacturers of 























the United States, by personal com- 
munication, and through Chambers of 
Commerce. Advice is given as to the 
best markets, the character of goods de- 
sired, and the methods of shipment. 
The suggestion is also made that in the 
selection of salesmen for the South 
American trade, the greatest care be 
used, and that only men of education 
and liberality of view be sent, men who 
are able to meet their clients in an en- 
tirely unpatronizing manner. Arrange- 
ments are being made to send representa- 
tive intellectual men from the United 
States -to South America for the pur- 
pose of observing the intellectual and 
educational side of the nations of that 
continent, in fact to show them that 
the interest of the United States does 
not arise wholly from the dollars-and- 
cents view. Prof. Rowe of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Prof. Moses 
of the University of California are 
now in South America, though the ini- 
tiative of the bureau and Prof. Shepard 
of Columbia will soon depart. 


Columbus memorial library, named 
to commemorate the name of one 
honored before all others in Latin 


America, is now and will continue to 
be one of the leading agents in the 
bureau’s work. There are now about 
12,000 volumes in the library. At the 
last International conference it was pro- 
vided “that every government should 
send all of its official publications as 
soon as published. In the new build- 
ing, to be erected by the liberality of 
Mr Carnegie, at a cost of $750,000, the 
library will have spacious quarters. Pro- 
vision will be made for at least 200,000 
volumes. One of the features of the 
new building will be a large assembly 
hall for the use of international meet- 
ings of all kinds. 

Mr Barrett referred to Mr Root’s 
visit to South America in 1906 as one 
of the greatest international events in 
the history of the United States. The 
spontaneous and universal welcome ac- 
corded him was indicative of the deep 
appreciation in which his statesmanship 
was held by the South Americans. He 
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regretted that the full import of this 
visit had not been perceived by the 
newspapers and the people of the 
United States. Mr Barrett called at- 
tention to the crassly ignorant notions 
that prevail in this country about Latin 
America. In closing, he appealed for a 
sympathetic and liberal study of the 
history and literature of the Latin 
Americans, that we may thus become 
more appreciative of a brave, courteous 
and thoughtful people. 
Eart G. Swem, Sec’y. 


Indianapolis—The Indianapolis library 
club, organized three months ago, has 
already been of much benefit to local li- 
brary workers, through the excellent 
meetings which have been held, and the 
future progress of the club is promising. 

One of the pleasant occasions given 
at the club was when Mr Howland, 
editor of The Reader, spoke most in- 
terestingly on Principles in book selec- 
tion for publication. At the last club 
meeting Clarence B. Lester of the In- 
diana state library, spoke on Legislative 
reference work, and a review of the 
most notable new books was given by 
D. C. Brown, state librarian. 

Clement W. Andrews, president of 
the A. L. A., will be the guest of the 
club on the evening of April 16, when 
he will speak on the American library 
association. Invitations to attend the 
meeting have been sent to public li- 
brarians over Indiana, and it is hoped 
that a larger number from this state 
than ever before will attend the A. L. 
A. conference at Asheville. 

Massachusetts—The Western Massa- 
chusetts library club held a_ meeting 
at Westfield (Mass.), March 13, with 
an attendance of 60. The following 
towns were represented: South Hadley, 
Greenfield, Northampton, Turners Falls, 
Athol, Holyoke, Sunderland, Amherst, 
Williamstown, Pittsfield Dalton, Cum-. 
mington, Hartford, Ct., Chicopee, West- 
field and Springfield. Mr Fletcher, of 
Amherst college, presided. 

The morning session was given up 
to a discussion of some of the best 
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books of the year, printed lists of 
which were distributed. This discus- 
sion has come to be an annual event. 

Some of the books deemed worthy of 
special mention were: Davis’ Real 
soldiers of fortune; Harriott’s Life of 
a star; Letters from Samoa by Steven- 
son’s mother; Prof. Winchester’s Life 
of John Wesley; Louise R. Jewett’s 
Masterpieces of painting; Finck’s Ed- 
ward Grieg; Gilman’s MacDowell and 
Iles’ Inventors at work. 

In the afternoon session W. S. Mon- 
roe, of the State normal school, spoke 
from personal observation upon Some 
libraries and schools of Europe. Among 
other things he said libraries in Europe 
are primarily for the classes and only 
secondarily for the masses.. Very much 
is done for the literary worker and 
special student, but comparatively little 
for the general reader. Little or 
nothing is done to bring the attention 
of the libraries to the people. Closed 
shelves is the rule. Card catalogs are 
the exception. Reference lists of any 
kind are rare. Libraries are open but 
a few hours each day. In Leipzig, Ger- 
many, a city with more than half a 
million inhabitants, the municipal libra- 
ry, which contains over 100,000 v., is 
open three hours a day, ro to r, on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays, and two hours a 
day, from 3 to 5, on the other four days 
of the week. 

Very much more is done in build- 
ing up special libraries in Europe and 
in providing for scientific and literary 
workers than in America. Special edu- 
cational libraries for the use of teach- 
ers are everywhere abundant and effi- 
cient, particularly in England. The 
Museé Pedagogique at Paris has a 
collection of 50,000 v. and occupies 14 
large rooms. 

‘Germany has 17 special educational 
libraries. And the university libraries 
are much more efficient than the mu- 
nicipal libraries. 

A feature of the program was the 
question box conducted by H. H. Bal- 
lard, librarian of the Berkshire athene- 


um. The discussion of the questions 
was of considerable interest. 


Minnesota—The last meeting of the 
Twin City library club for the season 
of 1906-7 was held in Minneapolis, 
April 1. 

After a supper together the club ad- 
journed to the art gallery of T. B. 
Walker, president of the Minneapolis 
library board, at whose invitation the 
club enjoyed this pleasure. 

This gallery contains the largest pri- 
vate collection in Minneapolis, with 
representatives of classic and modern 
schools, some portraits of unusual in- 
terest, a rare collection of miniatures, 
and many fine examples of pottery and 
jade. The new landscape room which 
contains perhaps the most valuable 
treasures of the collection was opened 
on this evening for the first time. 
“Mr and Mrs Walker added to the 
interest of the evening by their com- 
ments on the pictures and anecdotes 
connected with their acquisition. 


New York city—The fourth regular 
meeting of the New York library club 
was held March 14 at the Hamilton 
Grange branch of the New York pub- 
lic library. After a brief business meet- 
ing, Dr Billings introduced the speaker 
of the day, Prof. William H. Burr of 
Columbia university, who discussed en- 
gineering literature as affected by the 
libraries in New York. .- 

Prof. Burr first outlined the rise of 
engineering literature. Up to 1850 
there was nothing in this country and 
but little on the continent, chiefly de- 
scriptions of completed pieces of work. 
About this time the springing up of 
technical schools furnished the readers 
and hence the demand. The first real 
treatise on engineering science came 
from Rankin of Glasgow. 

At the present day the library facili- 
ties for engineers in New York are 
quite extensive. The oldest library but 
one, that of the American society of 
civil engineers, has about 55,000 v.; the 
societies of electrical, mechanical and 
mining engineers aggregate about 44.000: 
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the New York public library has between 
25,000 and 50,000, and Columbia univer- 
sity between 10,000 and 20,000, The diffi- 
culty in engineering libraries is the great 
rapidity with which the books become ob- 
solete, anything more than Io or 15 
years old having an historical value 
only, and the real use being of books 
less than five years old. Engineers 
being the busiest of men, books for 
their use must be made most easily 
available and must be at hand. They 
need conference with others of their pro- 
fession and hence would seek the books 
where, they could see the men also. For 
this reason the new Engineering build- 
ing on Thirty-ninth street seems the 
logical place for a great engineering 
library, and it is to be hoped that all 
the libraries of the engineering socie- 
ties which are to have quarters there 
may, as has been proposed, be consoli- 
dated. 

One great lack in the field of engi- 
neering literature is good _bibliogra- 
phies, There are practically none and 
they are much needed. The card cata- 
logs of libraries are good, but cover 
only a small part of the field. Special 
lists, such as that on Bridges and via- 
ducts, published in the bulletin of the 
New York public library, are of great 
value, but what is needed is such work 
as has been done for medicine and 
which could be done only by co-opera- 
tion or government aid. 

The circulating libraries cannot hope 
to keep up with the technical engineer- 
ing books, but might provide popular 
treatises on public utilities, such as 
water works and books on problems of 
physical science common to all branches 
of engineering. In this connection the 
question of public access to the pro- 
posed central library in the Engineer- 
ing building was raised, and Prof. 
Burr replied that, though of course it 
had not yet been settled, it would prob- 
ably be as it is in the American society 
of civil engineers, that anyone may con- 
sult by asking for the privilege. Dr 
Billings reported that the engineering 
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books in the New York public library 
were much used, especially the period- 
ical literature. 

Atice WILpE, Sec’y: 


Ontario—The seventh annual meeting 
of the Ontario library association was 
held in the Canadian institute, Toronto, 
April 1-2, 

The address of President Gurd of 
Sarnia was an exceedingly interesting 
and frank presentation of some things 
that needed to be said to the library 
people. (See page 176.) 

Considerable discussion followed the 
address, and the opinion of the meet- 
ing was summed up in the hearty vote 
of thanks presented to the president. 

The secretary reports 300 letters‘ anc 
cards sent and received during the year, 
and 200 circulars and programs sent 
out. The collection of slides showing 
library buildings now numbers 120, and 
have been lent a number of times dur- 
ing the year. The secretary recommends 
that the executive board meet during 
the year, at the expense of the associa- 
tion; he also states that there is a need 
for clerical help in caring for the cor- 
respondence. 

Prof. Maccallum, treasurer, showed 
the receipts for the year to be $285 
and expenditures, $252. 

Dr Bain presented the sixth annual 
list of best books. In these compli- 
mentary reference was made to the List 
of juveniles suitable for Canadian 
libraries, compiled during the year by 
Mr Gurd, Miss Rowe and Miss Schmidt, 
and issued by the Education depart- 
ment. Copies of these may be had on 
application to the Education depart- 
ment, Toronto. 

Mr Gould, of the McGill university, 
presented the plans and outlook for 
the summer school for librarians which 
is provided by that institution. T. W. 
Leavitt, superintendent of public libra- 
ries, spoke on Traveling libraries, deal- 
ing somewhat fully with the plans of 
his department in reference thereto. 
The report showed that these traveling 
libraries are of real service to the 
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provinces, and was very gratifying to 
the association. 

The session closed with an address 
by Mrs Mutch of the Rosedale Art 
league on How to supply the library 
with pictures. The address was illus- 
trated with a large number of sample 
pictures. 

At the evening session, Dr A. H. U. 
Colquhoun, deputy minister of educa- 
tion, gave an informal talk on Public 
libraries, dealing particularly with their 
duty to secure Canadiana; with open 
access; with the duty of the members 
of the association to keep the members 
of the Legislature posted on the work 
of public libraries, and through the 
whole address there was evident a feel- 
ing of heartiest sympathy toward the 
association. 

A most interesting discussion took 
place on a motion to recommend to the 
Education department the adoption of 
the decimal classification as the official 
classification of the province. After 
considerable debate, in which it was 
shown that the decimal classification 
was being used through many of the 
libraries with satisfaction, the matter 
was left over for the year. 

Twelve questions submitted by the 
department of education to be discussed 
at the meeting were brought up, and 
much interest was shown. The ques- 
tions concerned the relation of the gov- 
ernment grants to the various libraries 
in the province. At the close of the 
discussion a_ resolution was adopted 
recommending that the government dis- 
tribute the annual grant on the follow- 
ing basis: Maintenance, $50; reading 
room, $15; good classification and mod- 
ern methods, $10; 5¢ per cent on books 
(to $300); $150; 50 per cent on maga- 
zines, papers, etc. (to $100), $50: 
maximum grant, $275; minimum grant. 
$50. 

The opening conference on Tuesday 
morning was on the topic How we 
purchase our books. A series of three- 
minute papers from eight libraries cited 
concisely the method in vogue, and it 
was gratifving to know how careful 
is the method of selection and _ pur- 


chase in some of the libraries. There 
has certainly been great improvement 
in these matters in the last five years. 

A conference on Suggestions for the 
future was conducted by Secretary 
E. A. Hardy. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed were the establishment of a 
clearing house for duplicate books and 
periodicals, interloaning among libra- 
ries, the securing of and caring for 
public documents, the formation of 
reading circles in connection with the 
library, the work of the library in edu- 
cating the young people in their care 
for birds, the relation of the library to 
the art development of the community, 
and the publication of further guides 
in the selection of books. 

The officers for 1907-8 are as fol- 
lows: 

President—Norman Gurd, B.C.L., 
Public library, Sarnia. 

First vice-president—Albert — Shel- 
drick, Public library, Chatham. 

Second vice-president—Rev. W. A. 
Bradley, B.A., Public library, Berlin. 

Secretary—E. A. Hardy, B.A., 65 
Czar st., Toronto. 

Treasurer—A. B. Maccallum, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., The Canadian institute. 


Toronto. 
Councilors 


James Bain, D.C.L., Public library, 
Toronto. 

Hon. Judge Hardy, Public library, 
Brantford. 

A. W. Cameron, B.A., Public library, 
Streetsville. 

L. J. Burpee, Public library, Ottawa. 

J. Steele, Public library, Stratford. 

W. F. Moore, Public library, Dun- 
das. 

W. J. Robertson, B.A., LL.B., ex- 
president Public library, St. Catharines. 

The meeting for 1908 was fixed for 
Easter Monday and Tuesday in To- 
ronto. 

A forward step was taken in the 
matter of library institutes, some four 
or five of which are to be held in the 
coming vear, the government making 
a special appropriation. 

E. A. Harpy, Sec’y. 
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A Library Association for Kentucky 


Plans are being made for a meeting 
of Kentucky librarians, trustees, teach- 
ers and others to be held at Louisville, 
June 26-27. There will be a rate of 
one fare plus 25 cents for the round 
trip, good going June 25 and 26 and 
returning until June 29. There’ will 
probably be three sessions, afternoon 
and evening and one the next morn- 
ing. The aim is to get the library 
workers of the state acquainted with 
one another, to discuss subjects of in- 
terest to themselves and to the pub- 
lic in general, and to consider the ques- 
tion of a permanent Kentucky library 
association. 


Library Copyright League 
Announcement 
The Library Copyright League will 
meet in Asheville, N. C., on May 25, 
1907, to listen to the report of the 
Executive committee on its activities 
for the past year, and to elect ‘off- 
cers for the ensuing vear. 
BERNARD C. STEINER, Pres. 
W. P. Cutter, Sec’y. 


In 1888 Ambassador James Bryce once 
said in a conversation with Mr Iles of 
New York: 

My counsel to young readers is to get 
a thorough grasp of first principles as 
expounded by their great expositors, as 
in Adams Smith’s Wealth of nations 
and David Ricardo’s Theory of rent. 
Next a student should take up the books 
that bring down to date the works of 
Smith, Ricardo and the other pioneers. 
Indispensable, too, are the writers such 
as Mill and Fawcett, who give a syste- 
matic and judicial view of the whole field 
of economics. 

Mr Bryce’s remarks have application 
to other departments of literature no 
less pointedly than to economics. First 
should be studied the great path break- 
ers; second, the men who have extended 
these paths to our own thresholds; third, 
the surveyors who afford general, com- 
prehensive views of achievements old and 
new, 


Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 


On the last day of February the stu- 
dents of the Training school for chil- 
dren’s librarians moved into their per- 
manent quarters, a large corner room 
on the first floor. The room has been 
newly finished and equipped through- 
out; the woodwork is of oak, stained a 
soft brown; walls and ceiling are a 
deep cream. 

At the opening of the spring term 
on April 1, each regular student was 
transferred for practice work to a 
branch library where she had not been 
before. This change is made at the 
beginning of each term throughout the 
year, in order that the students may 
gain experience in the large, as well as 
the small, branch libraries, and with 
different classes of children. 

The outside lecturers for March have 
been H. E. Legler, secretary, Wiscon- 
sin free library commission, and Helen 
U. Price, consulting librarian Pennsyl- 
vania free library commission. Mr 
Legler gave an interesting series of 
lectures, March 5-9, on The history of 
the book—Precursors of the printed 
book: The cradle books: From Caxton 
to Franklin; From Franklin to Morris; 
Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe and 
others; Children’s books—In the land 
of make-believe. These lectures were 
held in the Carnegie lecture hall and 
were illustrated with lantern slides. 
Miss Price gave three lectures of es- 
pecial interest to children’s librarians, 
March 20-22; Magazines for children: 
Books for girls from 9-13; Love 
stories for older girls. 

New York state library 
Atlantic City reunion 

Eighteen of the alumni of the school 
representing 11 classes were present at 
the Atlantic City meeting, and met at 
a pleasant reunion dinner, with Mrs 
Fairchild as a very welcome guest. 

Visiting lecturers 


Among the visiting lecturers during 
March was Dr Herbert Putnam, who 
spent two hours with the school on 
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March 25. He spoke of such features 
of the government, organization and 
functions of the Library of Congress 
and of such phases of its work as 
would best prepare the students for 
their coming visit to Washington. 

Mrs Fairchild’s visit, March 26-27, 
the first time since her breakdown, two 
years ago, that she has met the school 
formally, was a distinct pleasure to 
students and faculty alike. Her sub- 
jects were The presidents of the A. 
L. A., and The selection of books on 
religion. She met the students infor- 
mally at a pleasant reception at the 
home of Mr and Mrs Anderson on 
Wednesday evening. 

Class organization 

The senior class has organized by 
electing Julia Steffa as president and 
Arne Kildal as secretary. The class of 
1908 has chosen Charles E, Rush as 
president and Fannie M. Smith as sec- 
retary. These selections are made .in 
accordance with the practice of our 
classes for the last 20 years, everyone of 
which has organized in this way. The of- 
ficers chosen in the senior year hold over 
as permanent officers of the class. A list 
of these for the first 20 classes is given in 
the nineteenth annual report of the 
school, pages 156-157. Several classes 
regularly prepare annual reports or 
round-table letters, which are on file with 
the school. 

Visit to eastern libraries 

A party of 38, including J. I. Myer 
jr and Miss Sanderson of the faculty, 
visited libraries in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, April 9-22. 
This was the sixteenth annual visit by 
the school. ‘ 

Pratt institute 

All graduates of Pratt institute li- 
brary school who expect to attend the 
A. L. A. conference at Asheville, will 
please send their names as soon as pos- 
sible to Julia T, Rankin, Carnegie li- 
brary, Atlanta, Ga. Arrangements are 


being made for a reunion of graduates 
and matters will be greatly facilitated 
by the committee in charge having a 
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definite idea of the number to be ex- 
pected. 
Southern Library School 

Lila M. Chapman, class of 1906, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library, Corsicana, Texas, and will as- 
sume her new duties at once. 

Jessie Hopkins, class of 1906, who 
has just completed the organization of 
the Public library in Wilmington, N. C., 
has accepted the position of assistant 
librarian in the Carnegie library, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Mattie Bibb, class of 1906, who held 
the position of assistant librarian in 
the Carnegie library of Montgomery, 
was married on April 18 to William 
Edmondson. 

Miss Strudwick, class of 1907, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant librarian 
in the library of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Detta F. SNEED. 
Syracuse university 

The library school is in a flourishing 
condition, with 31 freshmen and seven 
seniors coming from New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan and 
Maryland. 

Besides the work of the regular fac- 
ulty, a course of 10 lectures on li- 
brary editing and printing was given 
in February by May Seymour, for- 
merly of the New York state library 
school faculty. The school visited vari- 
ous printing establishments in Syra- 
cuse and Fulton, including a visit to 
the paper mills. 

The recent exhibit of rare books and 
fine printing at the Syracuse public 
library has been of great interest to 
our students. 

The Syracuse boys’ club has been 
under the management of the senior 
class. They have cataloged the library 
and taken entire charge, keeping it 
open three evenings a week. 

Next year the ample quarters for 
the school in the new library buildings 
will be occupied. This will be of great 
value to the school. 

M. J. SrBrey, © 
Prof. of library economy. 

















Western Reserve university ~ 


The regular practice assignments in 
the Public library are completed with 
the end of the winter term except for 
the practical work on the East Branch 
books, which will continue until the 
end of the year; this includes acces- 
sioning, shelf-listing, classifying and 
cataloging the books for the prospect- 
ive branch. Special assignments will 
be made during the spring term to 
those wanting more practice along par- 
ticular lines of work. 

Prof, Root, of Oberlin college library, 
has completed his course on The his- 
tory of the printed book. 

On March 20, Cedric Chivers ad- 
dressed the students on the subject of 
Binding for libraries. 

The class entertained the faculty, 
special students and former students at 
the school on the evening of March 16, 
with an imitation of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra and a series of origi- 
nal dialogues which were both clever 
and highly amusing. 


Personal notes 


Frances E. Root, class of ’o5, has 
resigned her position as librarian of 
South Brooklyn sub-branch, Cleveland 
public library, to become librarian of 
the Public library at Lorain, Ohio. 
Mabel C. Smith, a special student at 
the school, and an assistant in the Pub- 
lic library, succeeds Miss Root at South 
Brooklyn. W. H. Brett, Dean. 

Wisconsin 

The first annual visit of the Wisconsin 
Library School to Chicago libraries and 
publishing houses came as the conclusion 
of two months of laboratory practice in 
various libraries throughout Wisconsin. 
The plans for the trip were indicated on a 
printed folder and covered the time from 
Tuesday noon, April 2, to the return to 
Madison on Friday noon, April 5. The 
schedule included not only the appoint- 
ments for the inspection of libraries and 
other institutions, but also the places and 
times for meals, and these definite plans 
made it possible to accomplish many 
things without too great fatigue in the 
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time allowed for the trip. Miss Hazel- 
tine and Miss Elliott, of the faculty, ac- 
companied the class, and three Wisconsin 
librarians, Miss Bell of Beloit, Miss Der- 
thick of Elkhorn, and Miss Lansing of 
Neenah, were added to the party. 

The libraries visited by the class were 
the Chicago public, the John Crerar, the 
Newberry, the Chicago Historical society 
and the Ryerson library in the Art insti- 
tute. Everywhere the librarians were 
most cordial in their welcome to the class, 
and untiring in their efforts to explain 
their methods and show their treasures. 
The large scale upon which. everything 
is done in city libraries and their special- 
ization of work, in contrast to that of 
small libraries where all kinds of work 
must be done by one person, were very 
interesting and profitable. 

Business houses were also included in 
the itinerary. At Rand, McNally & 
Co.’s the class had opportunity to see all 
the activities of a great publishing house, 
from which they obtained practical 
knowledge of the making of books ; while 
at A. C. McClurg & Co.’s they could see 
the method by which books are handled 
and distributed to the great public and 
the attractions of a well-conducted book 
store, At the Library Bureau the busi- 
ness side of library work received the 
proper emphasis.. In all of these places 
the utmost courtesy and helpfulness were 
shown to the visitors and every oppor- 
tunity afforded for gaining the desired 
information. 

Visits to the Caxton club and the Art 
institute at the end of two busy days fur- 
nished relaxation from the strenuous side 
of library work, and showed the possibil- 
ities of its esthetic development. A visit 
to the studio of Ralph Clarkson, the 
artist, came as an unexpected treat and 
was greatly enjoyed. 

An afternoon at Hull House revealed 
to library workers that other phase of 
social service, the neighborhood settle- 
ment, and all came away with a much 
clearer understanding of human life and , 
a wider sympathy than before with the 
efforts of others for its betterment. 

As in other library gatherings, the 
social feature was not neglected. One 
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evening was enjoyably spent at the home 
of one of the class, who resides in Chi- 
cago. Another evening gave the pleas- 
ure of seeing Maude Adams in Peter 
Pan, and the last evening was given to 
the class supper, which hereafter will be 
an annual function for class and alumni. 
At various times during thé visit, the 
class entertained at luncheon Mr An- 
drews, president of the A. L. A., Miss 
Ahern, Miss Foy of the John Crerar 
library, Miss Watson of the Newberry, 
and Mr Gould of A. C. McClurg & Co. 
The class were also the recipients of 
various courtesies from the institutions 
visited, 

All these experiences awakened a 
strong ésprit de corps and great enthu- 
siasm in the members of the class, They 
found new ideas and inspiration in visit- 
ing large and important libraries, where 
by division of labor, the use of the best 
and most modern appliances, and admin- 
istration on a large scale, the great col- 
lection of books is made accessible with 
the minimum of effort to the largest pos- 
sible number of readers. The best fea- 
tures of such a trip are, without doubt, 
the more vivid realization by the class 
that, in entering the profession of libra- 
rianship, they are becoming part of a 
great educational movement which is 
_every year growing more important, use- 
ful, and honored; and the wider range 
and outlook over the world’s intellectual! 
and social activities which is afforded by 
seeing in actual operation the libraries 
and allied institutions of a great city. 

The regular work of the spring term 
was resumed on April 6, the first few 
days being devoted to a review of the 
laboratory practice of February and 
March, The class have returned to work 
with even greater enthusiasm and interest 
than before, as a result of the actual 
doing of library work, having thus a bet- 


ter understanding of the relation be- 


tween theory and practice. The theory 
appears much more reasonable now since 
they have practical knowledge of its 
basis. 


Mary EMocenE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. 


Interesting Things in Print 


The April bulletin of the Public li- 
brary of Brookline, Mass., has a val- 
uable preface to its list of new books 
in a short chapter entitled Privileges 
of readers. 


Libraries will find some interesting 
material in the quarterly list of New 
books and new editions, published by 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., numbers 43- 
44. The prices given are by no means 
the least interesting of the items. 


The A. L. A. book list for March, in 
addition to its lists in general literature, 
fiction, children’s books and new edi- 
tions, contains a_ list of interesting 
lives for girls, list of college and board- 
ing school stories and a list of books 
for girls. 


A garden magazine that might prove 
of value to many small libraries, is 
Floral Life, published by the Young 
& Bennett Company of Springfield, 
Ohio, at 25 cents a year. It is a 
monthly devoted to flower-growing lore, 
both for the amateur and professional 
grower, and ‘contains many excellent 
articles, well illustrated. 

RENEE B, STERN. 


Mabel McIlvaine, assistant to H. W. 
Kent, librarian of Metropolitan museum 
of art of New York, has a leading article 
in the April number of Putnam’s Maga- 
sime on the Laurentian library of Flor- 
ence and its famous librarian, Senor Bi- 
agi. Miss McIlvaine spent some time in 
Italian libraries last summer and her 
article is full of descriptions and per- 
sonal comments, 


A selected list of works relating to 
the taxation of inheritances and incomes 
has been issued by the Library of Con- 
gress. It is primarily concerned with 
works in the library relating to inheri- 
tance and income taxation in the United 
States. A portion of the list, however, 
is devoted to such forms of taxation in 
foreign countries. The aim has been 
to serve the interests of the general in- 
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quirer, although here and there the 
specialist may find some incidental aid. 

The publication consists of 86 pages 
and is for sale by the Superintendent 
of documents. Paper, 20 cents. 

A guide to periodicals and serials of 
the United States and Canada, compiled 
by Henry O. Severance, formerly of the 
University of Michigan, now librarian 
of the University of Missouri, is the 
latest of all the periodical publications. 
It is arranged in alphabetical order with 
the names and adresses of the publisher 
and the subscription price of the peri- 
odical. There is also a classified list of 
the material given so that the material 
published serially on any subject may be 
easily ascertained. Librarians will find 
this a useful directory in the selection of 
periodicals. It is hoped to make the 
guide an annual publication, corrected 
each year. It is published by George 
Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich. Price, $1. 

The three volumes of the classified 
catalog of the Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh, have been issued bound in full 
English buckram, with gilt top. The 
third volume contains the class biogra- 
phy, together with full author and sub- 
ject index. 

The inclusion of the call numbers in 
the author index makes this in itself 
practically a “title-a-line“ catalog, 
which will be most convenient for quick 
reference, 

The aim throughout the work has 
been to make a library catalog suited 
to the needs of the public. Less atten- 
tion has been given to technical bibli- 
ography than is common in library cata- 
logs. On the other hand, a special fea- 
ture is made of annotation, chiefly de- 
scriptive in character. 

These three volumes, comprising a 
first series, are to be followed by a 
second in two volumes, bringing the 
work up to January, 1907. The two 
volumes are in type at present, and the 
printing will soon begin. 

Volksbibliotheken (Biicher-und Lese- 


hallen), ihre Einrichtung unde Ver- 
waltung, von Dr Emil Jaeschke, Stadt- 
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bibliothekar von Elberfeld, is the title 
of a small handbook of public library 
work issued by the famous publishing 


‘house Géshen in Leipsic, in their col- 


lection Sammlung Goschen. 

As a statement of the status of mod- 
ern library work the book (176 p.) 
seems quite satisfactory. Perhaps its 
most fruitful and original idea is the 
recommendation of including a suitable 
selection of musical compositions in the 
scope of the public library. Dr 
Jaeschke points out the advantage of 
well-selected music—for all common in- 
struments—in counteracting the variety- 
theater tendency in popular musical 
taste, and in upholding the national 
taste. 


The Library of Congress has issued 
in a quarto form, Naval recerds of the 
American revolution, 1775-1788. The 
manuscript records on the navy of the 
Ameri¢an revolution are so few in num- 
ber and so widely scattered that no con- 
nected list or calendar exists. As the 
naval records in the Library of Con- 
gress are the largest and most impor- 
tant collection on this subject, this 
calendar has been prepared by Mr Lin- 
coln of the division of manuscripts, and 
is now published by the library. It 
comprises the letters prepared by the 
Marine committee of congress, 1776- 
1780, reports on naval matters, and pe- 
titions and memorials of naval offi- 
cers and seamen, laid before the 
Continental Congress; and a full list 
of the bonds executed by priv- 
ateers. These bonds give a descrip- 
tion of the ship and her armament, the 
names of the owners of the vessels, the 
leading officer or officers, the bonders 
and the witnesses, thus furnishing as 
full a statement of the vessel and the 
conditions under which she sailed as is 
now available. 

The volume contains more than 520 
pages, and will be for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price, $1. 


The curse of the book business now 
is the enormous number of unnecessary 
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new books. This is injurious alike to 
readers, publishers, authors and libra- 
rians. The author has to rush out a new 
book every year or he is forgotten. Both 
publishers and librarians would be better 
pleased if the people would call for the 
books they already have instead of ask- 
ing for the latest. But the reading pub- 
lic only hears of the new books in adver- 
tisements and reviews, so it neglects the 
older and often better books already in 
stock.—The Independent. 

Lincoln Steffens has written as fol- 
lows to Hutchins Hapgood about the 
latter’s book, The spirit of labor: 

I read on and on, and [I want to tell 
you that I was rewarded with a com- 
prehension of something I never have 
understood, I think I see now the world 
as the worker sees it. Not that I was 
ready to accept that view. No. But I 
did appreciate with warmth and grati- 
tude the view of your hero, and he 
broadened and deepened my own. I 
think I see where he errs, but I am sure I 
see where [ had erred. Your workingman 
is great. You and he have done mea great 
service, a very great service. It is a book 
I would like to compel all the better peo- 
ple to read till they understand what it 
means. 





A Norwegian Library Periodical 


For Folke- og Barneboksamlinger, is 
the title of the attractive little peri- 
odical with which far-away Norway 
enters the field of library lore. It is 
planned as a quarterly, each number to 
contain at least 20 pages of text, for 
the moderate amount of 25 Gre, or 27 
cents a year. There are two editors, 
one for the division devoted to public 
libraries and another for the one deal- 
ing with school libraries. The former 
is Karl Tischer of the University li- 
brary of Christiania, the new and ener- 
getic library expert of the Department 
of education, the latter Nordahl Rolf- 
sen, author, eminent educator and presi- 
dent of the Central board of governors 
of school libraries. The first number 
is extremely creditable and suggestive. 


Besides the editorial it contains a well- 
written article, The world of books 
(Bokernes verden), by Prof. Chr. Col- 
lin, an excellent guide to the study of 
political economy by Prof. Oskar 
Joeger, confined to the Scandinavian 
languages, Norske folkeboksamlinger 
I, by Mr Fischer, book reviews, news 
from the library field, the beginning of 
an article by Mr Rolfsen on the Nor- 
wegian school libraries, and finally a 
biographical sketch of Carlo Thomsen, 
apparently a rising Norwegian Andrew 
Carnegie. 

We learn from Mr Fischer’s article 
that Norway at present can boast of 
737 book collections, subsidized by the 
government, or one for every 2931 in- 
habitants (exclusive of Kristiania and 
Bergen). Only a small percentage are, 
however, as yet large enough to em- 
ploy a separate staff or even a single 
librarian, devoting all his or her time 
to the library. The Department of 
education, acting as an agent, in 1996 
furnished these libraries with new 
books for 34,700 kr. at considerably 
reduced price, the books being classi- 
fied according to the Dewey svstem, and 
furnished ready for use. 

The school libraries, numbering some 
300 in 1896, at present amount to 
2200, scattered over the whole country. 
Since the establishment of the Central 
board of school libraries in that year, 
the government has subsidized the 
movement to the extent of 25,000 kr. 
for the first year, and later 10,000 kr. 
annually, furnishing small collections of 
books free, or at considerably reduced 
price. 

There is probably not a country in 
the world, in which the central gov- 
ernment takes a greater interest in the 
growth of the library movement, and 
surely none, that is doing better work 
with limited means. What a_ far- 
reaching effect would not one of Mr 
Carnegie’s millions have in the devel- 
opment of libraries throughout this fair 
land? j. 

Washington, D. C. 
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News From the Field 
East 
The second annual exhibition of 
paintings by Haverhill artists was held 
in the Public library of Haverhill, 
Mass., during March. The exhibition 
drew larger crowds of visitors than any 
other exhibition ever held in the city. 


Hattie L. Johnson, librarian for many 
years of the Public library of Berlin, 
N. H., has resigned her position. Miss 
Johnson was succeeded by Frances 
Boothby, formerly in charge of the chil- 
dren’s department, and Adna Hutchin- 
son will take up the children’s work. 


The children’s room of the New Lon- 
don (Conn.) public library was opened 
in a house adjoining the library on 
June 23, 1906. The statistics to March 
I, 1907, show 2500 v. on the shelves, 
with a circulation of 23,000 v.; 1085 
children registered.’ The story hour 
was begun Oct. 16, 1906, and shows 
a total attendance of 1023. 


The Jesup-Sherwood memorial _li- 
brary of Westport, Conn., is nearly 
completed and will be ready for oc- 
cupancy some time during the coming 
summer. The building will cost the 
donor, Morris K. Jesup, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce in New 
York, about $80,000. The library will 
be complete in all details, having chil- 
dren’s room, reading and _ reference 
room, a large stack room on the main 
floor, with a storage stack room in the 
basement, and a large auditorium on 
the second floor, which will seat about 
300 persons; part of this room will be 
used for the exhibition of historical 
collections. 


The annual report of the Springfield 
(Vt.) town library gives number of 
books in the library as 5550, 421 of 
which were added during the year; cir- 
culation, 36,808 v. Of the 36,808 books, 
71 per cent were fiction, 29 per cent 
non-fiction ; 25,098 for adult, 11,710 for 
juvenile readers; 2719 books were sent 
to the North Springfield delivery ‘sta- 
tion. Four magazine clubs among the 


farmers were sustained through the 
year, with the periodicals removed 
from the reading room tables. The 
library also made a collection of all the 
programs of graduation exercises of the 
local high school from 1870 to date. 
The town has only about 4000 inhabi-, 
tants. 
Central Atlantic 


Harriet C. Neef, New York, 1995-6, 
has been appointed temporary assistant 
in the library of Vassar college. 


Adele B. Barnum, librarian of the 
Niagara Falls public library, has re- 
signed her position to take effect in 
May. 

The new Public library at Westfield, 
N. J., Carnegie gift, and costing $10,- 
000, was opened April 1. Miss Cun- 
ningham is librarian. 


The Carnegie library of Homestead, 
Pa., has issued a readers’ list of books 
about birds. The Audubon society of 
Western, Pa., is much interested in the 
subject. 


An exhibition of the Art books in 
the Montague branch of the Brooklyn 
public library, April 9-10, was an oc- 
casion of much interest on the part of 
the public. 


Dr Albert Riggs Durham, librarian 
of the Public library of Reading, Pa., 
died March 23. He was 65 years of 
age and had been connected with the 
library since his return from the Civil 
war. 


Georgina FE. Carr, New York, 
1905-6, has resigned her position as 
assistant in the Worcester (Mass.) 
free public library, to accept a similar 
position in Union college library, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Edna Kilgour, for some time assistant 
in the Passaic (N. J.) public library, 
has resigned her position to take charge 
of the Carnegie library at Kearny, 
N. J. Eva Brook of the Princeton 
university library has been appointed 
to fill Miss Kilgour’s place in the Pas- 
saic library. 
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Edward A. Howell has been elected 
librarian of Public library of Reading, 
Pa., to succeed the late Dr Albert Dur- 
ham. Mr Howell has not been in li- 
brary work before, though he has held 
public offices for a number of years. 


The new library at Kearney, N. J., 
will be opened about May 1. Edna 
Kilgour, formerly assistant librarian at 
Passaic public library, has been appointed 
librarian. The library will occupy a 
handsome new building, a gift of Mr. 
Carnegie, and costing about $28,000. 


Eleanor Buynitzky and Rosamond K. 
Stickney of the Public library of the 
District of Columbia, and Eleanor 
Elizabeth Hegeman, of the Brooklyn 
public library, have been appointed cat- 
alogers in the office of the superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, 
D. C., at $900 a year. 


The Forestry exhibition was opened 
in the Newark (N. J.) public library, 
Friday, April 12. The exhibition is 
in co-operation with the Newark shade 
tree commission and the Essex county 
park | commission. Exhibits were 
loaned from the Bureau of forestry, 
Washington, the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college, the Entomological depart- 
ment of Rutgers and the botanical de- 
partment of Princeton, the New York 
City museum of natural history and 
other like. institutions. The exhibition 
illustrates various phases of tree plant- 
ing, the economical side of forestry, 
produce of trees, the trees themselves, 
friends and enemies, history of: trees, 
literature -of trees. 

This library has had 4o exhibits in 
the past five years, with a total at- 
tendance of 229,317. 


The dedication of the new buildings of 
the Carnegie institute at Pittsburgh oc- 
cupied three days. The dedication of the 
library took place on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 17. The increased space in 
the library gives greatly enlarged facili- 
ties for carrying on their work. The li- 
brary school for children’s librarians will 
share in the magnificent endowment 


given to the Carnegie institute recently 
by the founder, 


Central 
Majorie Graves, B.L.S., _ Illinois 


1902, was married on April 9 to Ralph 


D. Walton at Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Charles Reed of Harvard college li- 
brary has been appointed librarian of 
the University of Cincinnati. 


Margaret Palmer, librarian of Roch- 
ester, Minn., for the past two years, 
has been appointed librarian of Su- 
perior, Wis. 


Mary Moffett, formerly of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., but for several years 
connected with the Library of Con- 
gress, has been appointed reference li- 
brarian in Indiana state library. 


Mabel Thain, for 10 years assistant 
librarian in the Oak Park (IIl.) public 
library, has been elected to succeed the 
librarian, Evva L. Moore, who resigns 
her position to be married in June to 
Harry Jones. 


Lois A. Reed, New York state li- 
brary school, 1g04, has been appointed 
cataloger at the University of Illinois 
library. Miss Reed has been for two 
years librarian at the Western college 
for women, Oxford, O. 


Word from St. Louis reports Li- 
brarian F. M. Crunden as being very 
much improved in health. He walks 
about with feeble, short steps but with 
no assistance. He was able to go to the 
poles and vote at the recent city elec- 
tions and he takes a drive every day. 


The new building of the Columbus 
(O.) public library was dedicated 
April 4 by exercises which lasted from 
2 to io p. m. Addresses were made 
by prominent citizens, among whom 
were Burton E. Stevenson, Rev. 
Washington Gladden and others. An 
unusually fine musical program was 
given. 

The library was built by a gift of 
$200,000 from Andrew Carnegie; the 
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site, furnishings, equipment, etc., be- 
ing furnished by the city. 


Catherine Brownlee, formerly city 
editor of the Jerseyville’ (Ill.) Demo- 
crat, was elected librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of that town to succeed 
Edna Curtis, resigned. Miss Curtis 
will become assistant librarian at Pub- 
lic library in Jacksonville, IIl., to suc- 
ceed Helen T. Kennedy, who has been 
engaged to reorganize the public li- 
brary of Kewanee, IIl. 


Lillian Arnold, state organizer for 
Indiana library commission for the 
past 16 months, has been elected li- 
brarian of the Carnegie-Stout library 
of Dubuque, Ia. Miss Arnold was 
graduated from library school of IIli- 
nois, was librarian of Michigan City, 
Ind., for nearly three years, and be- 
sides organizing libraries, she has 
taught in the library school of Winona 
technical institute. 


The Evanston (Ill.) city council has 
authorized a bond issue of $40,000 to 
finish the Public library building. This 
brings the total bonds issued bv the 
city to $65,000. The Carnegie gift of 
$50,000, and $31,000 paid for the site, 
together with the other expenses, will 
make the total cost of the library, when 
completed, not far from $160,000. It 
is expected that the building will be 
finished and ready for occupancy by 
September 1. 


A course in library practice for 
teachers, clergymen and others who 
have libraries under their supervision, 
will be given at the University of Wis- 
consin in the summer session. This 
course is not intended for the profes- 
sional training of librarians. The aim 
of the course is to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the library as a working 
laboratory, and to suggest ways and 
means of using it to the best advantage. 
The course includes the evaluation and 
use of reference books and periodical 
literature: indexes, catalogs, and other 
bibliographical tools designed to make 
printed information quickly available; 


book selection and buying for private 
use; state and government publica- 
tions of value to individuals; book bind- 
ing; library devices for collecting, fil- 
ing, preserving and indexing; and the 
co-operation of the library with the 
other educational institutions of the , 
community. Methods are tested and 
applied through practical problems in 
the use of books and _ bibliographical 
aids. 
South 

The annual report of the Corsicana 
(Tex.) public library gives number of 
volumes as 4280; circulation, 360,842; 
percentage of children’s books 36; per- 
centage of fiction 55; borrowers’ cards 
in force 2312. 


A considerable collection of literature 
by Kentucky authors, which was _ re- 
cently exhibited at the Greater Louis- 
ville exposition, has been placed per- 
manently on the shelves of the Louis- 
ville public library as a special collec- 
tion of Kentucky authors. 


The report of the Carnegie library 
of Nashville (Tenn.) shows that ro1,- 
205 books were loaned in 1906, with 
10,216 card holders. The classified list 
of borrowers is extremely interesting, as 
showing the relative value of the library 
to various classes of people in the com- 
munity. There were 2845 v. added to 
the library, of which 1799 were juvenile. 
This makes 32,796 books on the shelves. 
The circulation through the schools for 
the year was 4800. Books are ex- 
changed in the schools quarterly. 

West 

Mrs Julia Concannon, formerly 
librarian of the Hearst library, Lead, S. 
D., was married March 22 to T. D. Mur- 
rin of Lead. 


The corner-stone of the new Public 
library building, Denver (Colo.) was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies on April 
11. Addresses were made by Gov. 
Buchtel, Mayor Speer and other promi- 
nent citizens. 


The Carnegie library, Oklahoma City, 
completed its sixth year on March 1. 
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Books added during the year 1742, 
a total of 8466 in library; card holders 
added 1204, total 7552; annual circula- 
tion 46,784; expended for new books 
and renewals of periodicals $1988.63; 
repairs to building and improvements 
to ground and street $1937.74; total 
expended $7312.21; balance on hand 
$1102.65. It is hoped $3500 may be 
used for books this year, as there will 
not be so much for repairs. 


The library commission, recently au- 
thorized by the legislature of North 
Dakota, was appointed immediately on 
the passage of the bill. On their ap- 
pointment the new library commission 
met and organized with the following 
officers: President, Frank J. Thomp- 
son, Fargo; vice-president, Walter L. 
Stockwell, Grafton; secretary, Mrs M. 
E. Budlong. 

Rules and regulations were adopted 
and line of work laid out for the fu- 
ture. The commission will have reg- 
ular meetings quarterly, on the last 
Wednesday in February, May, August 
and November. 


Pacific coast 


The fifth annual report of the Li- 
brary association of Portland, Ore., an- 
nounces the increase of the library tax 
from one-tenth mill to one-eighth, 
which will bring an income of $40,000 
from that source. Other endowment 
funds in bequests amount to $102,532. 
The card membership is 15,210; circu- 
lation, 217,743 v.; 78,072 v. were added 
during the year. An intermediate de- 
partment experiment has been started 
and is working satisfactorily. Several 
valuable gifts of books for the art de- 
partment were received, and a total of 
26,332 was received in all. The circu- 
lation through the county is increasing, 
24 stations being in active service. 

Canada 

The library of McGill university, Mon- 
treal, has for many years had a yearly 
gift of $10,000 from the late Mrs Peter 
Redpath. In her wiil an endowment 


fund of $12,000 replaces this. The recent 
loss in two fires, is a great misfortune for 
the university, in which the library bears 
its share. 


Foreign 


The “Han library” at Pekin contains ~ 
the works of several thousand authors on 
philosophy; of several thousand on 
mathematics ; of many hundreds on war; 
of hundreds on medicine; of more than 
1,000 poets. The library was founded 
some 2,00 years ago, 


A Public libraries bill has now been 
formally introduced in the English 
House of Commons by Mr Tennant, 
M.P. The main provisions of the bill 
are to enable county councils to be- 
come library authorities, to remove the 
limit of one penny in the pound upon 
the library rate, to exempt public li- 
braries from local rates and to legalize 
expenditure for the provision of lec- 
tures or exhibits. Copies of -the bill 
may be obtained from Messrs Wyman 
& Sons, Ltd., 32 Abingdon st., London, 
at a cost of 134d. each. 


Ellis Meredith, the author of Under 
the harrow, and one of the best known 
women in Colorado, has been honored 
by being asked for her portrait to place 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. A 
section of the library is to be devoted to 
the work of women and in it will be put 
the manuscripts, books and other liter- 
ary productions of women. Among the 
American writers, Miss Meredith has 
been selected as the representative of 
western writers. Miss Meredith’s liter- 
ary den is unique, inasmuch as it is 
located in a business block in Denver, 
and is said to always be in perfect order. 





For Sale—A copy of Decimal clas- 
sification, limp leather binding, in per- 
fect condition. 1894 ed. Price $3. 
Address M. E. Buhre, Academy of Sci- 
ence, Lincoln Park, Chicago. 


Copies of- Pustic Lipraries for No- 
vember, 1906, are still wanted by its pub- 
lishers. 
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Book Buyers’ Aid 


The new books of all publishers are 
listed in our Monthly Bulletin of New 
Books. Wherever titles are not ex- 
planatory, such description is given as 
will make it possible for the reader to 
obtain an accurate idea of the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger and 
more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. Our 
large stock and extensive library experi- 
ence enable us to give valuable aid to 
libraries and librarians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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ATTENDANT’S DESK 





This new desk has been designed to harmonize with our library 
tables and the larger librarian’s desks. It is one of the most 
attractive pieces of library furniture we have recently pro- 
duced and has become very popular as an attendant’s desk 
in children’s reading room and in reference room. Made in 
both oak and mahogany. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION 


Library Bureau 


530 ATLANTIC AVENUE 316 BROADWAY 156 WABASH AVENUE 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Salesrooms in 28 leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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L. B. UNIT WOOD BOOK-STACK 








A quartered-oak stack which can be added to or changed at will. No screws 
or nails. Easily set up. Two heights in both wall stack and double 
free standing forms. Send for full particulars. 
Library Bureau 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


Salesrooms in 28 Leading Cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 


SOME HELPS IN CHOOSING 


Good Reading for Children 


CHILDREN’S READING, compiled at the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. Price 25 


Actual experience has proved the value and excellence of 
the books listed. There are also descriptive notes. 
USEFUL ALIKE TO LIBRARIES, CLUBS OR PARENTS 








BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, by Caroline M. Hewins - = Price 15c 


This list by the librarian of the Hartford Public Library 
is not only a catalog, but is made readable by little introductory 
remarks on each subject. 


READING FOR THE YOUNG, by John Sargent - - - Insheets. Price 75c 
SUPPLEMENT, by M. E. and A. L. Sargent SS 25) Jee Price 25c 


These are classified and annotated. Besides book titles, 
there are under each heading references to the best articles on 
the subject in the young folk’s periodicals, making a valuable 
tool for librarians. The subject index covers both the original 
work and the supplement. 

Only a limited number can be supplied. 


A. L. A. BOOKLIST ~ = - = 3 - ~ - - Price $1.00 per year 


This little periodical, issued monthly from October to 
May, inclusive, is invaluable to librarians and to readers in- 
terested in following current publications. The list is made 
by. collaboration of librarians, trustees, library commissions, and 
specialists, who aim to select each month the best new pub- 
lications in all departments of literature. Each title is fol- 
lowed by a descriptive note telling also the value of the book 
and indicates the class of readers likely to be interested in it. 


A SPECIAL SECTION IN EACH ISSUE IS DEVOTED TO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





For information about other books and especially 
about the card publications, address 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


34 Newbury Street - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK CITY 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
offer is open until May 1st, 1907. The books, a 
list of which will be sent on request, include 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books. 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 














GAYLORD BROS.’ 


PAMPHLET BINDER 


For binding, holding and preserv- 


catalogues, schedules and papers 
of any description. 


A Practical Binder 
Moderate in Price 
16 different sizes 
Samples and descriptive circular sent upon application. 

















GAYLORD BROS. ‘~ SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


Makers of Book Repair Specialties 


Please mention this magazine 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 





HE term ‘‘ pagan”’ literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 
by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a “heathen. 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philosophy, These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently “godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s ‘Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given ce ous greatest modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “ an”’ teachings and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution Pf thics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages. 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates 


Price, $2.00. at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 

















THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1902, _05. "04. ’O5 





A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and a large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other similar 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages tothe work. The 
totalfcontents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume’are Based on 
wthe Following Facts:: 

(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in! 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author’s name. This entry is a tran- 
script of the title page of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 

ne necessary, and adequate cross references. f 


i®The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bound ia Half Morocco ( Thumb Index, Express Prepaid), $15.00 











The H. W. wiaom Company 


MINNEAPOLIS - - NEW YORK 
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All Records Surpassed! 








E manufactured and sold more Hammond 

typewriters during the month of March, 
1907, than in any former month of the 24 years 
of our existence. 








| @ Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 7oth Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Scientific] 
Books 


are to-day an essential 
part of every library. 
The increasing interest 
in scientific questions, the 
growth of correspond- 
ence schools of engineer- 
ing, mining and other 
branches of science,make 
it important that the 
small as well as large 
libraries should have the 
principal scientific refer- 
ence books. 

We carry the largest 
line of scientific books 
in the U S., and make 
a specialty of supplying 
libraries at the lowest 
figures. If yours is a small 
library we will suggest 
the most appropriate 
books for the amount 
you can spend, and to 
points not too remote we 
will make shipments of 
new books on approval. 
Write for particulars of 
the latter plan and 
catalogs. 


D. Van Nostrand Co. 


23 Murray and 
27 Warren Sts. N. _& 








Just Published, in a Limited Edition 
A 


Portfolio 


OF 


Carnegie 
Libraries 


BY 
THEODORE WESLEY KOCH. 


Librarian, University of Michigan. 
. 


222 Illustrations. 
Printed at the University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


$2.50 Net, Postpaid. 


GEORGE WAHR, Publisher, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A.L.A. 1907 CONFERENCE 


WESTERN PARTY 
WILL LEAVE 


Chicago 
via 


MONON ROUTE 


12 O'CLOCK NOON, 


MAY 22, 1907. 


Special Sleepers will run through to Ashe- 
ville. Send application for 
berths early, to 


CHAS. H. BROWN 


Care of John Crerar Library, Chicago 


OR 


BURT A. REEVE 


T P. A. Monon Rouie, 
182 Clark Street, Chicago 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
_All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co.,  Bookseliers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 














BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANX BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 














Library Orders 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest 


CATALOGING 


Esther Crawford 
rates. Of German Books we keep 


the largest stock in America. Send Revised Edition - - - 25c 


for our quotations and catalogues. 


Library Bureau 














E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 
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BIG Barcawns IN BOOKS 


Annual Clearance Sale 


ALL NEW, FRESH COPIES JUST RECEIVED FROM PUBLISHERS 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 





TITLE 
Journalism in the United States, 
Flowers from Persian Poets. 2 Vols. 
Don Quixote of La Maucha. 4 Vols 
Wood's Natural 
The Animal Kingdom. 2 Vols. 
The Confessions of a Caricaturist. 


1690-1872 
Cloth 


Cloth 


History of Rome 

History of Greece 

Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa 
George Eliot and Her Heroines 

The Personal Equation 


William Bell Scott. 2 Vols 
Fragments of an Autobiography 
Caricature and Other Comic Art 
Northward: Over the Great Ice. 
Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
Notes in Japan 


America. 
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Sub-Tropical Rambles 


Indika: the Country and People of India and Ceylon., John Fletcher 


The Cross in Tradition, History and Art.. 
Twelve Great Actors. 
Rupert Prince Palatine 


Ambroise Pare and His Times, 1510-1590............ 


John Milton 

From the Black Sea Through Persia and India 
On the Polar Star: In the Arctic Sea. 2 Vols 
Alaska 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. 2 Vols............ 


Nature Studies in Berkshire 
Glimpses of England 

Three Men of Letters 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
The Odes of Anacreon 
The Classics for the Million 
Plutarch’s Lives. 2 Vols. 
The Histories of Herodotus. 
The Passing and the Permanent in Religion 


Reminiscences of the Santiago 

Literary and Social Silhouettes 

Woman and the Higher Education 

Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Twelve Americans: Their Lives and Times 


SND MINNIS, SUINUNEDD 5506 5516 wo 600 6 60 bus 54 5en wees 
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Early Prose and Verse 
Life and Letters of James D. Dana 


The Life of Michael Faraday.............-.e+200-+5 


A Little English Gallery 
Horsemanship for Women 
Rustic Life in France 
Mosaics of Grecian History 


Drop a Posta 


PELE ree A eee ee Rev. 


ee ee re 
The Communistic Societies of the United States..... 


The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland................... 
Thackeray's Unideartified Contributions to “Punch”.. 


Seer tee 


Twelve Great Actresses. 2 Vols.. 


- Miner 
-Isabella Bird Bishop 


| a ae ee rt Ed. by John S. White, 


AUTHOR. Pub. es Our Pr. 
Hudson $ 5.00 

H. Dole and B. M. Walker 4.00 
Translated by PP. A. = ux 
J. C. Wood, M. 
Ed. by Hugh Craig, “ A 


Frederic 


. Harry Furniss 
-Charles Nordhoff 
- Michael 
- M. 


Davitt 


Harry Thurston Peck 
Albert F. Heard 

by Etchings by Himself 
Felix Moscheles 
James Parton 


- Robert E. Peary 


-Richard Harding 
Alfred Parsons 


«Stephen Bonsal, 


Bartlett, D.D., 
Nicholas Pike 

Hurst 
William Wood Seymour 


Edward Robins 


: Ste hon 


Walter Raleigh 

Edwin Lord Weeks 
Amedeo of Savoy 
Bruce 


Jonnm Coleman AGAMS. ... 2... 0.000% 
Moses Coit Tyler 
Moses Coit Tyler 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald... 
Translated by Thomas Moore 

Grey, F.R.B.S., F.Z.S 

John S. White, LL.D 
LL.D 
Minot Judson Savage, 

M. Ramsay, 

Captain John Bigelow 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeson 
Anna C. Brackett 
Horatio Bridge 
Howard Carroll 


-John White Chadwick 
-Charles D. Deshler 


Alice Morse Earle and Emily E. Ford 
Daniel C. Gilman 


-J. H. Gladstone 


Louise Imogen Guiney 


Theuriet 
Marcus Willson 


Send now for our very newest Catalogs of new and used Books withdrawn from 
the “Booklovers Library.” Thousands of books as good as new at prices cut in halves 


and quarters: Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, Fiction—all recent publications. Address Sales Dept. } 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 


1613 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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